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WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


The Father of the House of Governors who has recently 
been appointed permanent secretary 


AMERICANA 


August, 1910 
THE HOUSE OF GOVERNORS* 


BY WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


(The House of Governors, which is now a distinct, if unof- 
ficial, institution of our Government, owes its existence to the 
publication of a pamphlet, from the pen of William George Jor- 
dan, which appeared. in 1907. Mr. Jordan’s idea was based upon 
the theory that it was necessary for the safety of the nation that 
the State Executives should organize and meet regularly as a 
body, that they might use their collective influence to secure uni- 
form laws on vital subjects for the welfare of the entire coun- 
try. President Roosevelt thought so well of the idea that, twice 
in 1908, he summoned the Governors to meet him in conference, 
and while these meetings were productive of little definite result 
so far as legislation was concerned, they demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of Mr. Jordan’s plan so thoroughly, that the organiza- 
tion of the House of Governors followed, and Mr. Jordan is now 
Secretary of that body. As the new ‘‘third house’’ is certain 
to exert great influence in molding public opinion and in shap- 
ing the nation’s course in the future, the text of the pamphlet 
which originally suggested the organization, is now reprinted. 
Eds.). ) 


HE atmosphere of political thought in the nation today 

is permeated with restless rebellion of protest against 

the growing centralization at Washington. Rumblings 

of revolt in the public press are becoming louder and 
more unmistakable, and political leaders are furbishing the dingy 
armor of States rights in preparation for battle. The usurping 
by the government of the lawmaking power of the States is 
declared to be a forsaking of the great principle of democracy, 
the rock upon which the fathers founded the Republic. 


*Copyright, 1907, by William George Jordan. 
(769) 
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The Federal Government, following the spirit of the age, is 
itself becoming a trust—a great governing trust, crowding out, 
and threatening openly still further to crowd out, the States, the 
small jobbers in legislation. As the wealth of the nation is con- 
centrating in the hands of the few, so is the guidance of the 
destinies of the American people becoming vested in the firm, 
tense fingers of a small legislative syndicate. The nation soon 
will be no longer a solid, impregnable pyramid, standing on the 
broad, firm, safe base of the united action of a united people, 
but a pyramid dangerously balanced on its apex—the uncertain. 
wisdom of a few. 

There is a growing realization percolating through the varied 
strata of politics down to the man in the street that the new 
centralization is amenace. It is amenace. It is not in harmony 
with the spirit of the Constitution, its very essence, though it. 
may be in no technical disaccord with its letter. Had the inva-. 
sion of the self-governing rights of the States been manifested. 
in evil laws forced into being through a dominated Congress the. 
whole country would have risen to meet the issue at once, but it. 
has come with needed legislation, wise provisions and vital. 
issues, and because of this guise it is all the more dangerous. 
because more insidious. The government of the founders was. 
fraternal; the new government threatens to become paternal. 

Were the dictates of any centralized administration inspired 
with the absolute wisdom of omniscience and executed with the. 
relentless certainty of omnipotence, with every microscopic phase. 
of every act consecrated to the best and highest good of the. 
whole country, it would still be a menace. It is establishing a 
dangerous precedent—it is placing the self-governing power of’ 
the States in pawn with the Federal Government, with the. 
chances of the ticket becoming lost or the interest rate being 
raised or some other technicality occurring that might make. 
redemption difficult or even impossible. The mantle of infalli-. 
bility of one administration may not drop serenely on the should-. 
ers of its successor—wisdom, exalted ideals, and broad, unsel-- 
fish statesmanship are not always hereditary in office. 

This centralization has not been the work of one administra-. 
tion. It has been evolving for years. During the present term. 
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it has merely assumed a more vivid, picturesque, startling phase, 
sufficiently distinct to be portentous, but this centralization is 
natural and under past conditions inevitable. If there is today 
Federal usurpation of States rights it is so merely because the 
States have largely abrogated their rights through disuse— 
through lack of proper exercise. The States themselves have 
been to blame. Unless they rouse themselves to immediate 
action the condition may become irremediable, and America 
will then be but an autocracy under the false guise of a democ- 
racy. | 

Reference to the constitution will show the privileges the people 
have been, perhaps unconsciously, surrendering. The Constitu- 
tion clearly defines the powers of the Federal Government in all 
its branches. The ninth amendment says: ‘‘The enumeration 
in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the people.’’ The tenth 
amendment says: ‘‘The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.’’ Here was 
the States’ warrant for action, yet corruption and mismanage- 
ment had grown brazen, graft flourished, arrogant dominations 
of trusts became more reckless, illegal aggregations of wealth 
towered higher in their insolence, bribing of legislators grew 
more flagrant, patriotism and loyalty were continuously sacri- 
ficed on the altar of politics—these and a dozen similar evils, 
sapping the life of the Republic, were not met by the States 
when they had the opportunity in their hands. 

A few States really did show vitality and virility and earnestly 
sought to meet the evils, failing to a degree in their efforts by 
the largeness of their task and the lack of co-operation from 
their sister States. The situation grew desperate. Then came 
a Federal administration with nerve, courage and resoluteness, 
and sought seriously to begin to solve the problem—to save the 
situation. | 

If the administration went beyond its rights, if it for a time 
trespassed on States rights, it was because the States were culp- 
ably neglected and inactive. If there is a fire smoking in the hold 
of an ocean steamer and the captain and crew fold their arms 
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in complacent inactivity, hoping the fire will die out, it is the 
duty of the passengers or any of them to head and organize a 
bucket corps to stifle the flames. But when it is all over and 
the captain and crew waken to the realization of their derelic- 
tion and learn their lesson they would be foolish to let this emer- 
gency corps run the ship. Have the States learned their lesson 
and awakened to their duty or will they continue to let centrali- 
zation govern the ship of States? 

The trusts for years had been growing more colossal, aggres- 
sive, and law-defying. The press of the nation chronicled the 
details, kept hammering at real evils, seeking to rouse legisla- 
tion. The people talked of it with a sense of abject hopelessness 
as if an earthquake were coming and they saw no escape. There 
was unending talk as monotonous as a phonograph, with prac- 
tically as little results. 'The States as a whole did little or noth- 
ing. Then the Government passed the Anti-Trust Law, the thin 
edge of the wedge of broadening legislation. 

The iniquitous rebates of the railroads, that forced thousands 
of small dealers into bankruptcy and restrained commerce and 
the natural development of individual interests, continued for 
decades practically, if not actually, untouched by the hand of 
State law. The States could have met the evil, partially at least, 
but they did nothing. Then the Government passed the rate bill. 

Grasping capital, holding nothing sacred, not even the food of 
babes, carried adulteration and food poisoning to a point where 
it seemed that the only way to live was to give up eating. The 
newspapers exposed it, the magazines exploited it, scientists 
lectured on it, societies were formed to fight it, but the States 
waited—for the Federal Government to pass the Pure Food 
Law. 3 

The President and the Secretary of State have declared 
repeatedly that the States are not able to unite in the making of 
laws on questions of national importance and that, therefore, the 
power to make these laws must become vested in the Federal 
Government. With all due deference, however, may it not be 
asked whether the failure of the States to make uniform legisla- 
tion has not been due to the lack of any method of the States 
to get together in conference as States? Were this provided 
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wherein is it impossible for the States themselves to 
handle this legislation? That there are difficulties is self-evi- 
dent; that these difficulties are insurmountable is open to ques- 
tion. Should not any plan that has within it a germ of hope 
be tried, if the trying imply no danger to. the fullest safety of 
the Union, before we hopelessly accept as a finality the imputa- 
tion that the States are no longer fit for self-government? Sec- 
retary Root not only says that ‘‘these things the States no 
longer do adequately,’’ but also that ‘‘they (the States) are no 
longer capable of adequately performing.’’ The Honorable Sec- 
retary conjugates the impotence of the States in the present 
and the future tense. 

There does seem to be one simple, practicable method yet 
untried which the writer desires here to propose—one that is in 
such perfect harmony with the letter and the spirit of the Con- 
stitution that it would require no constitutional amendment; 
one that might not even require (for an initial trial, at least) 
legislative action in any State; one that upsets no established 
order in the conduct of the nation; one that would bring the 
States into closer unity and harmony without lessening in any 
degree loyalty and allegiance to the Federal Government; in 
short, a plan that if worked out successfully in practice would 
put the rights of the States on a firm, recognized basis and make 
centralization forever an impossibility in the American Repub- - 
le. The plan which I wish here humbly and respectfully to pre- 
sent to the leaders in the political activities of the country, to 
our Governors and legislators, and to the American press and 
public, is the organization of the House of Governors. 

It is proposed that the Governors of the forty-five States meet 
annually for a session of two to three weeks to discuss, consult 
and confer on vital questions affecting the welfare of the States, 
the unifying of State laws and the closer unity of the States 
as a nation. The House of Governors would have no lawmaking 
power, nor should it ever aspire to such power. Its force would 
be in initiative, in inspiration and in influence. The Governors 
would seek to unite on a general basis of action on great ques- 
tions to be submitted to the legislatures of the respective States 
in the Governors’ messages. It would seem that an august, dig- 
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nified body of forty-five *Governors, representing their States, 
with the lawmaking power of forty-five legislatures behind them, 
should in time become an inherent part in the American idea 
of self-government and a powerful factor for good in the nation. 

This brief statement covers the broad lines of the suggestion 
and for it we ask consideration in connection with the ampli- 
fication and detail of the thought that follows this outline. 

In the Congress of the United States, the Senators, chosen as 
they are by the State legislatures, nominally represent their 
States, but not the people of their States, for the latter have no 
direct voice in their selection. The members of the House of 
Representatives do not represent their States, but simply dis- 
tricts of their States. 

With ties to their constituents and with duties and obligations 
to them they may in theory have the interest of the entire State as 
a matter of paramount importance in their hearts, but in fact they 
never lose sight of the family of value in the Congressional dis- 
trict. The Governor of the State, however, is elected by the peo- 
ple, is directly responsible to the people, and is in constant touch 
with the people, keeping his fingers close-pressed on the pulse 
of their needs and problems. The voice of the Governors, 
therefore, in the proposed new house means a new, direct, vital 
_ representation of the people in the affairs of the State, and in 
the harmony of the States making up the nation, such as the peo- 
ple have never yet had in the life of the Republic. 

On many great questions it is difficult to secure national legis- 
lation, and on others it is impossible to secure it without con- 
stitutional amendment. ‘Today we have no national holiday 
legalized by Congress for the States—not even the Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving Day or Christmas—yet by the action of the 
separate States these days are universally observed. They are 
national in scope, but not national in genesis; so if the legisla- 
tures of the forty-five States, working together through -the 
House of Governors for uniform laws, should pass the same 
law the practical effect of a national law would be secured with- 
out Federal action. 

In the House of Governors no majority vote should be binding 


*Written in 1907. 
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on the minority. Should even forty-four members of the House 
in full session agree, the one member not concurring should have 
absolute freedom of action and he or his successor would prob- 
ably’ join the majority side at the next session of the House. 
The House should determine by vote the ratio of the members 
present that is to be considered the minimum requisite for the 
initial impulse for action toward uniform State legislation 
throughout the country on the specific question. Should the 
number of votes be below the ratio set as a basis of unity the 
matter could go over to the next session for reconsideration. 

If on the subject of, let us say, divorce, twenty-five members 
of the House were to agree on a general plan, the twenty-five 
Governors thus concurring would suggest to their respective 
legislatures in their ensuing messages the passage of a bill in 
accordance with the recommendation. The legislatures, of course, 
would have absolute freedom to pass it or not as they deemed 
best, but the recommendation would have a greater dynamic 
effect and a stronger moral influence when each legislature 
knows that twenty-four other legislatures are considering the 
same proposed law. Let us assume that of the twenty-five States 
eighteen passed this bill, in the other seven, were public senti- 
ment sufficiently aroused and the people sufficiently united, this 
question might be made an issue in the next campaign and those 
legislators elected who would be pledged to carry through the 
bill. 

At the next meeting of the House, with the prestige of the 
adoption of the law by eighteen States, ten new converts might 
be made among the Governors non-concurring in the first ses- 
‘sion, and so in the course of a few sessions we might have uni- 
form State legislation on this vital problem without Federal 
action. A law thus finally passed by all of the States would 
more truly represent the sentiment of the American people 
than any law passed by the Federal Government, even if con- 
stitutional amendment or new revised interpretation of the Con- 
stitution empowered the passing of the law. 

The annual meeting of such an able deliberative body as 
the House of Governors would receive careful attention from the 
press of the country. Every State being represented by its Gov- 
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ernor, and the problems discussed being vital ones, there would 
be secured throughout the country simultaneous consideration 
of the questions before the House, a thorough, practical ventila- 
tion of the subjects and a general study of the proposed reme- 
dies. Vague diffused public opinion, through the influence of 
the House of Governors, would be erystalized into public sen- 
timent, and this sentiment, the people’s voice, could compel 
legislation. 

The general opinion of the people of this country today, it 
would seem, is against capital punishment—a sad relic of primi- 
tive barbarism still persisting with war in this vaunted twen- 
tieth century civilization—yet there is no method today by which 
this unexpressed public opinion can be vitalized, transmutted 
into public sentiment manifesting itself in uniform State laws, 
yet the House of Governors might accomplish it as part of the 
work of a single session. 

The lack of uniformity in State legislation today is so clearly 
recognized as an evil in our political system that further details 
in this article seem unnecessary. Any plan that even faintly 
foreshadows the possibility of bringing order out of this chaos 
of complexity and contradiction would seem worthy of really 
serious consideration. 

The House of Governors seems to offer no chance for graft, 
collusion, combination, pairing off, the working of private inter- 
ests, bribery, jobbery, corruption or any of the other diseases 
to which legislative bodies are liable. This immunity arises from 
the non-lawmaking character of the House. It is said to be 
easier to buy State legislatures than to purchase Federal action 
or Federal inactivity.. The House would thus have the dignity, 
character and poise of the Federal Government. The Governors 
here would be subject to no pressure, they would not be likely 
to be carried off their feet by the whirlwind eloquence of one 
of their members advocating some Utopian scheme or some trust 
measure masquerading as a plan of public benevolence. But 
even if temporarily captivated they would probably cool on 
reflection, and there is no chance of the gold-brick fallacy pro- 
posed being able to stand the acid test of wide public discussion 
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by press and people and to pass the safeguarding process of 
forty-five legislators. 

It seems advisable that the meetings of the House of Gover- 
nors should be annual, though the sessions of State legislators 
are annual in only six of the States, while quadrennial in one 
and biennial in thirty-eight. In 1907 only six States have legis- 
lative sessions, but in 1908 forty-one States—or all but Alabama, 
Oregon, Virginia and Wyoming—hold sessions. Were the House 
of Governors to meet during the present year a splendid test of 
the value of their session could be made in January, 1908, all the 
forty-one State legislatures then meeting, except Florida 
(April), Louisiana (May), Georgia (June) and Vermont (Octo- 
ber). 

It may be objected that the Governors could not spare time 
away from their official duties to attend sessions of the House, 
but as their bodily presence at home is not necessary except 
when the Legislature meets, this objection is more theoretic than 
real, and the State could for a term of two or three weeks be 
left to the Lieutenant-Governor or to the Secretary of State 
as Acting Governor. 

The place of meeting of the House of Governors should not 
be in Washington, D. C. (except possibly its first session), but 
successively in State capitals selected by vote of the House or by 
the decision of a committee, and giving the honor of the ses- 
sion successively to States in rotation on a general plan of 
choice, selecting for the first year perhaps an Eastern State, the 
following year a Western State, then a Northern, then a South- 
ern and last a Central State, repeating the order of choice till 
the forty-five (Oklahoma, the forty-sixth, not having been offici- 
ally admitted to the Union at this writing), shall have been 
recognized. 

The date of the session should be at a season that would avoid 
the time of the sitting of the State legislatures and the months 
directly preceding the November elections. The cost of the 
meetings of the House of Governors should be little more to 
each State than the traveling and other necessary personal 
expenses of its Governor for the brief period of the session. 
Any State selected for an annual meeting would gladly provide 
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its legislative assembly room for the meetings of the House, with 
accomodations therein for visitors (perhaps by invitation) and 
press representatives at the daily sessions. The force of door- 
keepers, pages, stenographers and others needed for the brief 
term should be but a slight tax on the hospitality of the State. 

In order that the members of the House of Governors should 
be fully informed in advance of the topics to be discussed and 
to save valuable time for the session it is suggested that it 
shall be the duty of the chairman of the House or of the com- 
mittee appointed therefor to invite the members, say four months 
before the session, to send in lists of suggestions of vital topies 
for consideration. These lists when received from all Gover- 
nors would be tabulated in the order of their importance and 
submitted as candidates of topics. The Governors would then 
mark a given number of subjects, a number in excess of those 
likely to be covered during the session, and from these lists of 
preferences returned to the chairman, or committee, the result- 
ant official list of elected subjects would then be sent to each 
member, thus giving him time for thoughtful preparation for 
the session, and enable the House to take up its program of 
work, with no loss of time, immediately after electing the neces- 
sary officers. 

Among the subjects of vital interest to the entire country and 
on which free discussion tending toward uniform legislation is 
desirable may be named: marriage and divorcee, rights of mar- 
ried women, corporations and trusts, insurance, child labor, cap- 
ital punishment, direct primaries, convict labor, prison reform, 
contracts, uniform system of conveyancing, inheritance tax, in- 
come tax, mortgages, referendum, election reforms and similar 
topics. The House of Governors might have a consulting board of 
legal advisers, specialists in constitutional law and Federal and 
State legislation, if such counsel were needed. 

On every important question brought before the House it 
would be found that some one or two States had progressed 
further than others in some direction. Each State working out 
its own problem has to a degree specialized, as Oregon with its 
referendum, by which the people direct their legislators and by 
which party machines have been abolished. Those States that 
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have partially solved great problems in self-government have 
valuable material in the form of documents, reports, discussions, 
blue books, records, ete., giving in concrete form the results of 
their experiments and experiences which would be inspiring to 
Governors desiring to look into these questions with the fullest 
hght possible at the psychologic moment of deep personal 
interest. 

We have, annually, conventions of educators, of lawyers, of 
ministers, of doctors, of scientists and of members of every 
profession, trade and industry, meeting to become acquainted, 
to confer on matters of common interest and to strike the fire 
of new wisdom or inspiration from mutual contact, yet two 
State Governors may never meet except accidentally or incident- 
ally at some dinner or political gathering. The newspapers 
report even these meetings only because of the opportunity they 
afford to spring again on the public a worn-out epigrammatic 
colloquy between two Southern Governors on the subject of 
thirst. 

The Congress of the United States would in nowise be dis- 
_turbed in its normal work as marked out for it by the Constitu- 
tion by the institution of the House of Governors. There need 
be no conflict between Congress and the new House, for the 
States, quietly working out their own problems by the light of 
their united wisdom, could not trespass on the specific legisla- 
tion left by the Constitution to the sole and absolute charge of 
the Federal Government. 

The House of Governors, even if it were merely a meting-place 
for the heads of our State governments, would be of value, but 
with regular conferences on the broad basis of mutual helpful- 
ness in the unifying of our laws and of combined action in stay- 
ing the insidious invasion of centralized government, with the 
sympathy and co-operation of the people of the country and with 
the lawmaking powers of the State legislatures led into har- 
mony, shamed into activity, or forced to do the people’s will, 
the House of Governors, it would seem, should become in a few 
years a mighty force in the American Government. It should 
give the people greater power, strengthen the States by granting 
them fuller liberty, unite and unify them more perfectly and 
make the united States more truly the United States. 
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We need in our country today less polities and more states- 
manship, less party and more patriotism. We need an awaken- 
ing to higher ideals. We need a higher conception of America’s 
place and destiny in the evolution of the world. We need some- 
thing nobler as a purpose than our self-satisfied complacency at 
the material prosperity of the nation, for there is a moral and 
ethical success that is never rung up on a cash-register. We 
need the scourging of the money changers out of the temple of 
legislation—State and national. We need a purifying and ennob- 
ling of the body politic. We need the clear clarion voice of a 
great inspiration to rouse the States to their duty—not the gilded 
phrases of mere rhetoric, but the honest eloquence of a high 
and exalted purpose like that ringing speech of Patrick Henry’s, 
a century and a quarter ago, which breathes the very spirit of 
the present hour of need when it is said that the States are too 
weak to do their duty and must surrender to government cen- 
tralization :— 


‘“They tell us that we are weak, unable to cope with so formid- 
able an adversary. But when will we be stronger? Will it be 
the next week or the next year? Shall we gather strength by 
irresolution and inaction? Shall we acquire the means of effect- 
ual resistance by lying supinely on our backs and hugging the 
delusive phantom of hope until our enemies shall have bound 
us hand and foot? Sir, we are not weak if we make a proper 
use of those means which the God of nature has put into our 
power.”’ 


Whatever tends to lessen the right of the American people 
to be absolutely self-governing, whatever tends to take from 
eighty million people their privileges and to hypothecate them 
in the hands of a few, is a menace in principle, hazardous in 
what it portends and in what it makes possible. 

The plan of the House of Governors is simple, seemingly feas- 
ible, cannot possibly do harm and may have within it the germ 
of great good. Is it not worth a trial? 


THE FUTURE OF THE HOUSE OF GOVERNORS 
A STATEMENT PREPARED EspectaLLy FoR AMERICANA 
BY WILLIAM GEORGE JORDAN 


i, can only forecast the future of the House of Gov- 

ernors, by projecting its plan and theory of opera- 

tion into the field of attainment, by assuming it will 

accomplish the full purpose for which it was de- 
signed. It will awaken the States to the realization of powers, 
possibilities, and privileges they have neglected and inspire 
them with new courage and confidence in solving their individ- 
ual and inter-state problems by their united wisdom transmitted 
into united action and manifest in uniform law. It will strength- 
en State pride and bring forth a freer, fuller voice of the people, 
making their rule an actuality not a mere hope. It will in rais- 
ing the dignity of Statehood, add new power and prestige to the 
position of State Executive, strengthen his arm for the finer, 
freer performance of his duties. Under its influence the power 
of political machines will be lessened. 

It will draw a clear sharp line of demarcation between Fed- 
eral and State powers and duties, relieve the government at 
Washington of many problems that really do not belong to it, 
but which it has been struggling hopelessly for years. Thus free 
from embarassing questions that are not national under the 
Constitution but omni-statial, the government can work with 
greater concentration, force and unity on the specific questions 
it was designed to meet, to handle and to control. 

It will reveal the Constitution not as a dead-letter document, 
but a living, pulsing charter, changeable not by the people’s 
whim, but the people’s will in a united initiative of amendment 
through the House of Governors while eliminating nine-tenths 
of the need of amendments will furnish a new untried and sim- 
ple method of securing the few amendments that may be needed. 
It will carry the fresh blood of a new inspiration down to the 
cities, towns and villages, make them more vital factors in the 
States, strengthen the States as individuals, unify them in a 


finer union and make the United States truly the States-united. 
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BY JOHN R, MEADER 
IJ.—The Early Indian Wars 


HAT the Indian troubles in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century were directly traceable to British 
influence there cannot be the shadow of doubt. Un- 
der the treaty of 1783 the English agreed to with- 
draw their forces from American territory, but it was soon evi- 
dent that this agreement was not to be carried out. The fron- 
tier posts especially were not evacuated with the promptness_ 
that should have been expected, and as the soldiers who had 
failed to surrender still maintained communication with their 
Indian allies, it was no difficult matter for them to sow the seed 
of discontent in the hearts of the red men. One argument that 
they used to incite the spirit of unrest was to the effect that the 
treaty rights of the Americans did not extend beyond the Ohio 
River, and that, accordingly, every white man who went west of 
that boundary was a trespasser upon Indian lands. | 
Whatever right the Indians may originally have had in the 
far western territory, Congress insisted that their claims had 
been forfeited by the part that they had taken against the colon- 
ists in the Revolutionary War, and this position was steadily 
maintained. Between 1783 and 1790, five treaties were made 
with the red men upon this ground, but several of the more 
powerful tribes, notably the Kickapoos, the Pottawattamies, the 
Miamis, the Weas, and the Kel River tribes, consistently refused 
to enter into such a treaty, declaring that ‘‘the Ohio should be 
the southern boundary between the Long Knives and the red 
men and over that river no settler should ever cross and live.’” 
It is not agreeable to feel that it was English officers who 
were guilty of inspiring the attacks of the Indians upon the 
(782) 
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practically defenseless settlers who had so innocently attempted 
to carry civilization into the western wilderness, but, as will be 
seen, the evidence was so conclusive that they were never able 
to clear themselves of the charge of encouraging the most cruel 
warfare in direct violation of every sentiment of humanity to 
say nothing of the treaty conditions. Men working in the fields 
were slain; if a man attempted to make a clearing, he was shot 
from ambush; entire villages were plundered and burned, all 
the inhabitants being killed, or taken prisoners, and frequently 
whole boatloads of men were attacked while crossing the Ohio, 
and, after being murdered, the bodies were sent adrift as a 
warning to other prospective settlers. 

Naturally the complaints to the government were many, and 
when it became apparent that the governor of the territory west 
of the Ohio, General Arthur St. Clair, was unable to cope with 
the situation, petitions praying for assistance were sent to Gen- 
eral Washington and other Federal officials. Thus, in 1790, 
Judge Harry Innis wrote to the Secretary of War that, to his 
personal knowledge, more than fifteen hundred persons had 
been killed or captured near the Ohio River since 1783, and he 
insisted that something be done to make the settlement of the 
country possible. Accordingly, in 1790, Governor St. Clair 
delegated Antoine Gamelin to visit the Indians and ascertain, 
if possible, how peace might be obtained. 

There is a great difference of opinion as to the wisdom of the 
Governor’s selection of Gamelin as his official representative. 
He was merely an Indian trader—a man who was rough and 
blunt in his demeanor—yet there seems to be good evidence that 
he possessed the confidence of the red men, and it is probable that 
he did quite as well as a more diplomatic envoy could have done. 
At least, there is reason to believe that he told the truth when 
he reported that while the older people were quite willing to 
talk peace, the young men were not so pacific in disposition. 

The chief of the Kickapoos, Gamelin reported, was very frank 
in his statements concerning the situation. ‘‘You ask me to 
stop our young men,’’ he said. ‘‘It is impossible to do so, being 
constantly encouraged by the British.’’ Other leaders among 
the red men made practically the same assertion, all agreeing 
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that they could enter into no further treaties until they had dis- 
cussed the matter with the English officers at Detroit. 

Finding that peace was hopeless, Congress authorized Gov- 
ernor St. Clair to call for fifteen hundred militiamen—1,000 
from Kentucky and 500 from Pennsylvania—and this force was 
further increased by the addition of a regiment of 400 regulars 
under the command of General Harmar. 

MeMaster’s description of this force, that had baer! so irregu- 
larly gotten together, leaves little to be imagined. ‘‘ Never be- 
fore had such a collection of men been dignified with the name 
of army,’’ he said. ‘‘The crowd of discarded, unjust sewing 
men and revolted tapsters that followed Falstaff to the field of 
Shrewsbury would have put it to shame. In place of trappers 
and hunters, woodsmen accustomed to bearing arms, to endur- 
ing fatigue, and skilled in all the arts of Indian fighting, came 
old men who ought never to have quitted the chimney-corner, 
and striplings who had never raised a beard. Some had guns 
without locks. Some had locks and barrels without stocks. 
Some had no weapons at all. Nor were those who had much 
better off, for the officers complained bitterly that half of them 
were too ignorant to take off a lock to oil it, or put in a flint so 
as to be of use.’’ 

This strange army, with General Harmar at its head, started 
upon its campaign on October 1, 1790. Passing up the valley 
of the Little Miami, several deserted Indian villages were found. 
Here the troops spent some time in girdling trees and destroy- 
ing the growing corn, that the winter supply might be cut off. 
They then marched westward, crossing the Great Miami at Pi- 
qua, and then northwesterly towards Girty’s Town, which was 
located near the present site of Ft. Wayne, Ind. Here, too, the 
Indians had been warned of the enemy’s approach, and had 
left. 

On October 4, General Harmar assigned Colonel Hardin to 
go with 150 militiamen and thirty regulars and destroy an In- 
dian town on the banks of the St. Mary’s River. For some dis- 
tance they progressed without seeing any evidence of the In- 
dians, but suddenly they marched directly into an ambuscade, 
and, before they had time to prepare their arms, the red men 
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fired upon them. Instantly the militiamen broke ranks and fled 
in all directions. The regulars alone stood their ground, fight- 
ing with their bayonets as their only arms until all but four 
men, two officers and two privates, had been killed. 

However questionable Colonel Hardin’s qualifications as an 
Indian fighter may have been, no doubt can be raised as to his 
courage. He was a brave officer and his failures in the Indian 
campaign were due to the fact that he was utterly unfamiliar 
with their methods of fighting. From every indication, Gen- 
eral Harmar was quite as ignorant as his subordinate officers, 
for otherwise he would not have been so ready to listen to Col- 
onel Hardin’s plea for a chance to redeem himself. As it was, 
however, the colonel was again placed in command of another 
foree—consisting of 600 militiamen and sixty regulars—but the 
first defeat was repeated. This time the red men pretended 
to retreat, part of them falling back across the Maumee, but 
enough were left in ambush to attack Hardin’s little army with 
most disasterous results. One hundred and eighty-three were 
killed and forty wounded, only eight regulars being left, while 
the losses of the Indians were less than fifty men. For these 
exhibitions of military incompetence both General Harmar and 
Colonel Hardin were court martialed, but their trial resulted in 
acquittal. 

In the Spring of the following year, General Charles Scott, 
with a brigade of mounted riflemen, conducted a brief cam- 
paign against the Indians, destroying several villages on the 
Wabash and Hel Rivers, and killing a number of red men. They 
returned in June without having lost aman. <A few weeks later 
Colonel Wilkinson led another force into the Ohio River terri- 
tory with similar success. The American forces were so small, 
however, and there influence so limited, that the Indians paid 
but little heed to them, but still persisted in the belief that the 
white men were cowards who could not, or would not, fight, and 
that they with their bravery and peculiar methods of warfare, 
were more than a match for any army that the government 
could bring against them. Imbued with this spirit, they slaugh- 
tered the white settlers wherever they could reach them, their 
outrages culminating in the Big Bottom massacre. 
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Realizing the futility of attempting to settle the new coun- 
try under existing conditions, General St. Clair visited Presi- 
dent Washington and persuaded him to authorize another expe- 
dition against the Indians. In this instance, General Wash- 
ington, who had been deeply mortified by the disasterous re- 
sults of the previous campaign, took occasion to warn the Gov- 
ernor of the dangers of Indian warfare. 

‘‘You have your instructions from the Secretary of War,’’ he 
said, as they parted. ‘‘I had a strict eye to them, and will add 
but one word—Beware of a surprise! You know how the In- 
dians fight. I repeat it—Beware of a surprise!”’ 

As an old friend, a comrade in arms, a trusted and efficient 
officer during the econ General aVeRHineti had entire 
confidence in the ability. of General St. Clair to avenge the in- 
sults that the Indians had forced upon the American flag. But, 
for once at least, his confidence was misplaced. St. Clair, no 
more than General Harmar, was capable of leading a force to 
fight with Indians, for on November 4, before sunrise, he was 
surprised by an army led by Blue Jacket, Little Turtle, and 
Simon Girty. The Indians fell upon the camp, and threw it. 
into such confusion that the retreat of the army of the white 
man degenerated into a disgraceful rout. The artillery was. 
silent; scarcely a shot was fired, except here and there where 
individual soldiers had succeeded in loading a gun, and those 
who did not run were killed in their tracks. 

St. Clair, who had been so ill for several days that he had 
felt unable to leave his tent, attempted to rally the troops. 
Every horse that he mounted was shot beneath him, and his: 
hat and clothing were riddled and ripped by bullets. At last, 
he felt compelled to order the few remaining soldiers to retreat, 
and for many miles the Indians chased them over a path actually 
littered with hats, coats, guns, bayonets, boots and powder: 
horns. Of an army consisting of some 2,900 men—2,300 regu- 
lars and 600 militiamen—fully 650 were reported killed or miss-. 
ing, while the rest of the regiments were so thoroughly disor-. 
ganized that it was useless to plan a continuance of the expedi-. 
tion. Everywhere in the west settlers were horrified at the re- 
sult of the campaign which they believed would end their- 
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troubles, and from all parts of the country—even from Western 
Pennsylvania—petitions for protection were sent to Congress. 

The ghastly story of the defeat was brought to Washington 
while he was entertaining guests at dinner. As the messenger 
refused to convey his message to any persons but the com- 
mander-in-chief, the President left the dining-room to talk with 
him, and when he returned, no one suspected that the informa- 
tion had been of a disagreeable character. When the guests 
had departed, and he was alone with his secretary, Mr. Lear, 
the storm burst. 

It is Rush who tells the story—how the President paced the 
room with hurried strides, walking backward and forward, beat- 
ing his forehead in a paroxysm of anguish. 

‘“Tt’s all over!’’ he cried. ‘‘St. Clair’s defeated—routed; the 
officers nearly all killed—the men by wholesale—the rout com- 
plete! too shocking to think of—and a surprise in the bar- 
gain!’’ 

He uttered his words with great vehemence, still pacing the 
room in his agitation. 

‘‘Yes, sir! Here, in this very room,’’ he continued, “‘on this 
very spot—I took leave of him; I wished him success and honor! 
‘Beware of a surprise!’ I said, ‘You know how the Indians 
fight us!’ He went off with that—my last solemn warning—in 
his ears. And, yet to suffer that army to be cut to pieces, 
hacked by a surprise—the very thing I guarded him against! 
O God! O God! he’s worse than a murderer! How can he an- 
swer it to his country? The blood of the slain is upon him— 
the curse of widows and orphans—the curse of heaven!’’ 

It is believed that Washington’s wrath at reading St. Clair’s 
report, was greater than he had ever shown, except perhaps 
when confronting Lee, at the time of the latter’s retreat, at the 
battle of Monmouth. ‘‘It was awful!’’ said Mr. Lear, but gradu- 
ally he began to grow calmer—his anger commenced to sub- 
side. ‘‘He seemed conscious of his passion, and uncomfortable 
at having shown it.’’ At last he spoke, in a different tone: 

‘‘This must not go beyond this room,’’ he said. ‘‘General 
St. Clair shall have justice. I looked hastily through the dis- 
patches—saw the whole disaster, but not all the particulars. 
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I will hear him without prejudice; he shall have full justice. 
Yea, long, faithful, and meritorious services have their claims.’’ 

And, President Washington kept his promise. St. Claire was 
eriticised and insulted. The people clamored for a victim—de- 
manded that an example be made of him—but Washington in- 
sisted that all the evidence should be heard by a Congressional 
Committee. It was such a committee that found him guiltless 
and he returned, to resume his duties as Governor of the North- 
west Territory, a position which he continued to hold for many 
years. 

Every effort was made to win over the Indians, rather than 
again resort to force, but the red men treated the overtures 
with scorn. Simon Girty, the renegade, swore to ‘‘raise all 
hell to prevent peace,’’ and Joseph Brant, the half-bred Mo- 
hawk, who had been private secretary to Sir Guy Johnson dur- 
ing the latter’s term as General Superintendent of the Indians, 
cast his great influence against any American’s tender of peace 
that did not provide for the immediate removal of all white set- 
tlers from lands north of the Ohio. In this position the Indians 
were supported, both by the English and the Spaniards, for 
Spain also added her note to the general effort to prevent a 
settlement of affairs between the red man and the new republic. 

Seeing that the avoidance of bloodshed was no longer possi- 
ble, Congress, in 1792, authorized another expedition against 
the Indians, and this time it was the efficient and popular Revo- 
lutionary chieftain, ‘‘Mad Anthony’’ Wayne who was given 
supreme command in the West with power to enlist three addi- 
tional regiments of infantry and 2,000 dragoons for the term 
of three years. Although he began to recruit his men early in 
1793, it was in the Fall before his force was ready to march, 
the start being made from Cincinnati in October. Whatever 
mistakes other commanders had made, General Wayne was de- 
termined to enter the campaign with a properly drilled and 
properly equipped force. Even St. Clair had been robbed by 
the agents who supplied his equipment, and had gone to the 
front with many useless muskets and powder that would not 
burn, but none of these things happened to ‘‘Mad Anthony’’ 
Wayne’s army. He tried and tested everything, and when, in 
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the Spring of 1794, he left Greenville, where he had spent the 
winter, he had a creditable force with which to attack the 
enemy. , 

As the Indians had been fully warned of the preparation for 
the new expedition, they, too, began early to prepare for the 
struggle, for a struggle to the death they knew it was to be. 
From every tribe in the North and West recruits. were secured, 
and, under instruction from British as well as native tutors, 
they studied the arts of war. 

The first skirmish between General Wayne’s army and the red 
men occurred on June 30, when a large body of Indians, as- 
sisted by whites with painted faces, attempted to surprise the 
Americans. For once their wiles failed, and when the fighting 
ended, on July 1, the Indians had been punished rather severely 
although the losses to the Americans were but twenty-five killed 
and thirty wounded. 

In spite of the fact that General Wayne knew that he was 
about to be re-enforced by the arrival of 1,600 mounted rifle- 
men from Kentucky, under the command of the veteran Gen- 
eral Scott, he again offered the red men peace, if they would 
sign a treaty. At their evasion of this proposition, however, 
he determined that he would teach the Indians such a lesson 
as would not soon be forgotten. So, later in July, he set out 
for the Au Glaize section, marching, as one historian reports, 
‘‘with open files, to secure quickness in forming a line in thick 
woods or prolonging the flank. He kept his army together, 
and always halted in the middle of the afternoon, encamped 
in a hollow square, surrounded with a rampart of logs.’’ In his 
march, he stayed long enough at several important points to 
build forts and, when they had been equipped, he left men 
enough to defend them, and pushed on towards the rapids of 
the Maumee, where the united tribes of Indians were awaiting 
him. 

On August 16, General Wayne was met by the messenger 
whom he had sent to confer with the Indians, and though the 
latter brought the information that the red men would agree 
to ‘‘consider the matter of peace or war more seriously’’ if he 
would wait ten days at Au Glaize, he pressed forward without 
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further delay, arriving at the rapids on the 18th. The 19th was 
spent in erecting breastworks for the protection of the baggage 
and supplies, and, at 8 o’clock on the morning of August 20, 
the American army advanced in three columns and found the 
Indians and their Canadian allies formed in three lines, their 
left resting on the river, their right extending nearly two miles 
to the dense woods. <A picked battalion of mounted sharp- 
shooters under the command of Major Price, preceded the 
American legion to draw the fire of the enemy, in case they 
desired to fire, for General Wayne hoped, to the last moment, 
that they would determine to sign the peace treaty in prefer- 
ence to war. 

The moment Major Price’s corps came within reach of the 
Indians, however, they opened fire, and the attack was so severe 
as to compel them to retreat. Immediately the legion was 
formed in two lines, and while the cavalry attempted to turn the 
enemy’s flank, the infantry advanced with trailing arms against 
the center, rousing them with their bayonets and pouring such 
a volley into them as they turned that they were soon in re- 
treat—a retreat that was impetuously forced until the fugitive 
took refuge under the protection of the British guns at Fort 
Maumee. The American loss was forty-three killed and about 
one hundred wounded. The loss of the Indians and British is — 
unknown, although General Wayne estimated that it was greater 
than that incurred by the Federal army during the entire Revo- 
lutionary War. Certainly it was great enough to discourage 
further hostilities on the part of the red man, and it was fol- 
lowed, on August 3, 1795, by the treaty at Fort Greenville, by 
which the Indians not only promised a permanent peace with 
the ‘‘Thirteen Fires,’’ but also ceded a large tract of land to 
the United States. It was this settlement of hostilities that 
made further immigration to the West possible. 


THE SCOT IN NEW ENGLAND 
BY JOHN CALDER GORDON 
CHAPTER III 
ALEXANDER’S PLan or COLONIZATION 


In the year 1624 Sir William Alexander wrote and published 
in London the first work in the English language on colonization 
entitled ‘‘An Encouragement to Colonies,’’ setting forth the ben- 
efits of emigration and colonization. In this book he traced the 
history of colonization from the days of Noah through the Phe- 
nicians, Greeks and Romans to the then modern times. The dis- 
covery of America, he maintained, ‘‘was a call of Providence to 
Britain to extend her boundaries by occupying the new country.”’ 
He commends Spanish enterprise as manifested in transatlantic 
colonization. He celebrated King James’ energy in suppressing 
rebellion and restoring tranquility in Ireland and expressed the 
hope that dignity of his throne would be further maintained by 
the plantation of New Scotland. He urged the glory of colonists 
earrying into unexplored regions the ‘‘civilizing influence of 
British culture and the elevating doctrines of the Christian 
faith.’’ He wrote in glowing terms on the resources of the land 
and the great opportunity offered. 

‘‘When I consider,’’ says Alexander, ‘‘ with myself what things 
are necessary for a plantation, I cannot but be confident that my 
own countrymen are as fit for such a purpose as any men in the 
world, having daring minds that upon any probable appearances 
do despise danger, and bodies able to endure as much as the 
height of their minds can undertake. J never remember anything 
with more admiration than America, considering how it hath 
pleased the Lord to lock it up so long amidst the depths, conceal- 
ing it from the curiosity of the ancients that it might be consid- 
ered in fit time for their posterity.’’ 
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‘‘Where,’’ he further argued, ‘‘was ever ambition baited with 
greater hopes than here, or wherever has virtue so large a field 
to reap the fruits of glory, since any man who doth go thither of 
good quality, able at first to transport a hundred persons with 
him, furnished with things necessary shall have as much bounds 
as may serve for a great Man, whereupon he may build a town of 
his own giving it what form or name he will, and being the first 
Founder of a new estate, which a pleasing industry may quickly 
bring to a perfection, may leave a fair inheritance to his pos- 
terity, who shall claim unto him as the author of their nobility 
there, rather than to any of his TOERIOKS that had precaes him, 
though never so nobly born elsewhere.’ 

The first edition of this work was dedicated to the Most Eixcel- 
lent Prince Charles. Six years later, in 1630, a new edition of 
this work was issued with the name and comprehensive title of 
‘The Map and Description of New Scotland, together with a Dis- 
course of Plantations and Colonies, etc.’’ 

Sir William Vaughan, LL.D., Oxford, a poet and elegant 
scholar, much interested in American colonization and more par- 
ticularly the founding of a colony in Newfoundland, a friend of 
Alexander, published in London in 1626 a pamphlet entitled 
‘‘The Golden Fleece,’’ devoted to his colonization interest in 
Newfoundland and in which he gives a long interview verbatim 
with Alexander on the subject of colonization. Speaking of Sir 
William Alexander, Dr. Vaughan says: ‘‘This learned knight 
with a joyful countenance and alacrity of mind taking me by the 
hand thus began: ‘I have oftentimes wished to confer with you, 
but until this present I could not find the opportunity. It is neces- 
sary, and this necessity Jumps with the sympathy of our con- 
stellations (for I think we were born under the same horoscope, ) 
that we advise and devise some project for the proceedings and 
successful managing of our plantations. As you obtained a 
patent of the southermost part of Newfoundland and trans- 
planted thither some of your countrymen of Wales, baptizing 
the same by the name of Cambrioll, so have I got a patent of the 
neighboring country (mainland) unto yours westward, christen- 
ing it New Scotland. You have spent much, and so have I in 
advancing these hopeful adventures. But as yet neither of us 
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has arrived at the haven of our expectations. Only, like a wary 
politician, you suspend your breath for a time, until you repair 
your losses sustained by some of Sir Walter Raleigh’s company 
in their return from Guiana, while your neighbors, the Right 
Honorable, the Lord Viscount Falkland, and my Lord Baltimore, 
to whom you assigned the northerly part of your grant, do under- 
go the whole burden, supporting it with grave resolution, and a 
great deal of expense, which otherwise you were obliged to per- 
form. The like inconveniences I have felt, even in the infancy 
of my attempt, whether the effect proceeded through the late 
season. of the year, when we set out the colony or by the slowness 
of our people who, wearied in their hard passage at sea, by rea- 
son of contrary winds, rested themselves too long at St. John’s 
harbor, and at my Lord Baltimore’s plantation Ferryland. I 
know not, but sure I am, it cost me and my friends very dear, and 
brought us into much decrements and hath well-nigh disheart- 
ened my poor country men, if, at my humble suit, our most noble 
and generous King Charles had not, out of his royal magnificence 
and respective care for us and our posterity, restored and revived 
our courages, by conferring such monies as might arise by the 
ereation of Knights Baronets in Scotland, towards the erecting 
of this fabric and heroical action. And yet I fear all this will 
not suffice and defray the charge. In such abundance doth my 
native country of Scotland overswarm with people, that, if new 
habitations be not suddenly provided for them, as hives for bees, 
they must either miscarry of want, or turn drones unprofitable 
to their owners as you well remember in your poetical works 
which you termed ‘‘Cambreusium Caroleia.’’ 

‘We need not complain, with our Saviour in the Gospel, that 
the harvest is great and the laborers few, for we have many 
laborers who would willingly manure this maiden soil, and with 
the painful sweat of their brows, reap what they sewed. But 
the charge of transporting them, with such implements and 
domestic cattle, as must be had at the first, cannot but grow to 
an excessive cost. To expect more help than it pleased our Most 
Bountiful King already to bestow upon us, will be in vain, I 
doubt, considering the scarcity of money in these days, which 
not only in Scotland but likewise in all his majesty’s dominions 
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do affirm to be true. The native and genuine salt of the earth, 
which fructified our corn fields with so many infinite plowings 
of our ancestors, and ours, 1s spent, nor will Lime or Marle ever 
recover them to the pristine and ancient vigor and fertility. 
English cloth, which heretofore was dignified with the title of 
the Golden Fleece grows out of request, yea (and with inward 
grief I speak it) in contempt also among the owners and inhab- 
itants themselves. Our tin, lead, and coal mines begin to fail. 
Our woods which nature produced, and our fathers left us for 
firing, for repairing of decayed houses, plows and ships are 
lately wasted by the covetousness of a few Iron Masters. What 
then remains in this famous isle? Except we relieve our wants 
by navigation, and these must be by fishing by hook or crook, 
by letters of mart, by way of reprisals or revenge, or else by 
traffic and commerce with other nations besides Spaniards. I 
would we could invest and hit upon some profitable means for 
the settling of these glorious lands beyond sea, where it seems 
the divine providence hath elected us as instruments under our 
earthly sovereign.’’ 

Shortly after the publication of Alexander’s book, and upon 
his recommendation, a royal letter was issued informing the 
Privy Council of Scotland that the king had resolved to make 
the colonization of New Scotland his own peculiar interest and 
in connection therewith to establish a new order of Knights 
Baronets, to be known as the Baronets of Nova Scotia, and 
inviting the heads of the leading Scottish families to apply for 
these baronetcies and participate in the work of colonization. The 
chief purpose of the creation of this order of baronets was to 
further the plan of colonization and to interest men of means 
and influence in it. The title, together with a grant of land of 
18 square miles in Nova Scotia, was sold for a stated considera- 
tion, the money being paid to Alexander and the proceeds used 
in the exploitation of the general enterprise. Of these knights 
baronets one hundred and ten were created, thirty-four of whom 
had their estates in what is now New Brunswick, twenty-four 
in Cape Breton, and the remainder in Nova Scotia proper. 

On the 17th of Nov., 1629, the king by royal mandate urged 
‘‘contractors for baronets’’ to proceed with their work dili- 
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gently, ‘‘so that the next supply’”’ for New Scotland ‘‘may go 
out in time.’’ On the same day the Scottish Privy Council were 
instructed by royal letter that His Majesty was pleased to ‘‘au- 
thorize and allow the lieutenant and baronettis everie one of 
them and thare heirs male to weare a carfe about their neckis, 
in all coming time,’’ consisting of ‘‘ane orange tauney silk 
ribbane, whereon shall hing pendant in a Scoutcheon argent, a 
soltaire, azeier, thereon one inscutcheune of the Armes of Scot- 
land, with ane imperiall crowne above the Scutchone, and encir- 
eled with this motto: ‘Fax Mentis Honestae Gloria.’’’ This 
was to be proclaimed publicly at the market cross of Edinburgh, 
and in the same documnet there was a threat of fine and impris- 
onment to any person who should ‘‘out of neglect or contempt, 
presume to take place of precedence of the said baronettes, 
thare wifes or children, or to wear there decorations.’’ 

Tracy in his Tercentenary History of Canada states that 
‘these titles have been preserved, and many of the descendants 
of those noblemen are found in Canada and the United States.’’ 
Nearly fifty of the baronets of Great Britain today hold their 
titles from patents granted by Sir William Alexander. 

By one of those convenient pieces of legal fiction, quite com- 
mon among law-sophists, a part of Edinburgh Castle was set 
apart and declared to be a part of New Scotland, to which all 
candidates for baronetcies could come and receive the invest- 
ment of their title and deeds to their land. 

Following is the roll of the Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia, 
including some of the greatest of the Scottish nobility, who had 
territorial grants from Sir William Alexander, Earl of Stirl- 
ing: 

Sir Robert Gordon, knight, son of the Alexander, Earl of 
Sutherland; William, Earl of Marischall, Lord Keith; Alex- 
ander Strachan, of Strachan; Sir Duncan Campbell, of Glenur- 
quhie; Robert Innis, of Innis; Sir John Weymis, of Weymis; 
David Livingstone, of Donnepace (or Donypace); Sir William 
Douglas, of Glenberrie; Sir Donald MacDonald, of Slett; Mas- 
ter Richard Murray, of Cockpuill; John Colquhoun, of Luss; 
Sir Alexander Gordon, of Clunie; John Leslie, of Wardes; Sir 
James Gordon, of Lesmoir; Gilbert Ramsay, of Balmayne; Sir 
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George Forrester ;—Eriskine; Sir William Graham, of Braco; 
Patrick Hume, of Polwarth; William Forbes, of Money musk; 
George Johnstone, of Caskilene; Sir Thomas Burnett, of Leyis; 
John Moncreiff, of Moncreiff; George Ogilvie, of Carnouise; 
Sir Robert Gordon, of Lochinvar; Sir William Murray, of 
Clairmounth; Sir John Blakader, of Tullialline; Sir John Ogil- 
vie, of Innerquharatie; Sir Donald McKye, of Strathmore; Sir 
James Maxwell, of Calderwood; James Stewart, second son 
of Alexander, Earl of Galloway; Sir Archibald Nepar, of 
Merchistoun; John Livingstoun, of Kinnaird; William Cunning. 
ham, of Cunningham Head; James Carmichael, of Wester- 
raw; Master James MacGill, of Cranstounriddell; George Ogil- 
vie, of Banff; Samuel Johnstone, of Elphinstoun; William 
Cackburne, of Langtoun; Colin Campbell, of Lembie, in Au- 
gur; James Campbell, of Aberuchill; Sir Archibald Achisone, 
of Claneairny; Sir Robert Montgomerie, of Skelmurhie; James 
Haliburton, of Piteur; Dugald Campbell, of Auchinbreck; Mas- 
ter Donald Campbell, of Ardnansurach; Master Thomas Hope, 
of Craighall, King’s advocate; Sir James Skene, of Currie- 
hill; Sir John Prestoun, of Ardrie; Alexander Gibson, of Dur- 
ie; John Crawford, of Kilburny; John Riddell, of Riddell; Sir 
Archibald Murray, of Blakbarronie; Sir Patrick Murray, of 
Elibank;—Cadell; Sir John McKenzie, of Tarbet; Master Wil- 
liam Elphingstoun, cup bearer of His Majesty; Robert Barr; 
Captain Arthur Forbes, of Castle Forbes, Longford; Francis 
Hamilton, of Killach Down; Andrew Stewart, Lord of Castle 
Stewart, Tyrone; Edward Barrett, Lord of Newburgh; Wil- 
liam Bruce, of Stonehouse; Master John Nicolsone, of Les- 
wadde; Michael Arnot, Fear of Arnot; Master James Oli- 
phant, of Newtown; Sir Patrick Agnew, of Lochnaw; Sir Wil- 
liam Keith, of Lerdquharrie; Claude St. Estienne, Seigneur 
De La Tour; Sir Robert Hanny, of Mochrum; William Forbes, 
of Craigiror; James Stewart, Lord of Ochiltree; Sir Peris Cros- 
bie, member of the Privy Council in Ireland; Walter Crosbie, 
of Crosbie Park, Wicklow, Ireland; Charles St. Estienne, Seig- 
neur De St. Dennis Court; James Sibbald, of Rankelour; Wil- 
liam Murray, of Newdunearn; Robert Richardson, of Pencait- 
land; John Maxwell, of Pollock; David Cunningham, of Rob- 
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ertlandis; Sir Henry Wardlaw, of Pittrerie; James Sinclair, 
of Caniesbie, son of Sir William Sinclair, of Catboll; Sir John 
Gordon, of Kanbo; Lachlan McLean, of Kanbo; Sir James Bal- 
four, of Denmilne, Lyon King at Arms; David Cunningham, of 
Auchinhervie; Philibert Vernete, of Carletoun in Yorkshire; 
Capyain Henry Binghame, of Castle-War, County Mayo, Ire- 
land; Col. Hector Munroe, of Fowlis; Alexander Foulles, Fear 
of Colingtoun; James Hamilton, of Broomehill; Sir John Gas- 
coigne, of Barnbow; Walter Nortoun, of Chestone in the county 
of Suffolk; Arthur Pilkington, of Stainlie, county of York; Ed- 
ward Widdrington, of Cairntington; James Hay, of Smithfield; 
John Rainey, of Rotham, county of Kent; John Fortescue, of 
Salden in the county of Buckingham; Thomas Thomsone, of 
Dudingstoun; John Browne, of Neale, county Mayo; Edward 
Moir, of Longfuird, county of Nottmgham; Alexander Aber- 
erombie, of Birkenbog; John Sinclaire, of Stevinstoun; John 
Curzon, of Kedlestone, county of Derby; John Raney, of Roth- 
am; Gedian Bailzie, of Lochend; Master Thomas Nicolson, of 
Carnock; Master George Preston, Fear of Volafield; Andrew 
Kerr, of Greinherd; Henry Slingsbie, of Skriren, county of 
York; Thomas Pier, of Stanypittis, county of Kent; Edward 
Longwell, of Wolwerdin, county of Buckingham. 

Many of the above are included in the Register of the Great 
Seal, and also in the Register of Signatouris in the office of 
Comprollerie. The title of each Knight Baronet to his terri- 
torial domain in New Scotland was derived direct from the 
crown, but in the name of Sir William Alexander, who surren- 
dered to the Crown the land necessary for each allotment. 

The history of the Order of the Knights Baronets of Nova 
Scotia, as embraced in its archives, is replete with many tragic 
and romantic relations. The order is maintained today in mem- 
ory of a high purpose and self-sacrificing devotion to a noble 
ideal rather than from thought of mere vain glory and a title 
of royal creation. 


‘“We have no titled deeds to house or lands, 
Owners and occupants of earlier dates ; 
From graves forgotten stretch their dusty hands, 
And hold in mortmain still their estates.’’ 
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The names of these baronets stand high in the honor roll of 
New Scotland and are enshrined in imperishable remembrance in 
the traditions of Nova Scotia and in the hearts of their descend- 
ants, and a Scot who can trace to this source has a priceless 
possession. 

The death of King James I in March, 1625, brought a brief 
period of interruption to Sir William Alexander’s colonial activi- 
ties. The patent granting the territory and constituting Sir Wil- 
liam lieutenant-general and governor of New Scotland, though 
approved by the Scottish Privy Council, had not been ratified by 
Parliament, which had not assembled between the date of its 
issue and the death of the King. Accordingly, a charter Novo- | 
damus was granted to Alexander by King Charles I, and passed 
under the Great Seal, the former charter being recited, with addi- 
tional clauses respecting the order of Knights Baronets, the num- 
ber being restricted to one hundred and fifty, and a promise 
made that the former grant would be confirmed by Parliament 
as soon as it should meet. On the 19th of July, 1625, the king 
informed the Privy Council that certain baronets of New Scot- 
land had been created, to each of whom he had granted territory 
in that country six miles in length by three in breadth. His Majes- 
ty also authorized the Council to confer baroneteies on intending 
undertakers, without compelling them to go to London, in order 
to avoid delay, so that a colony might be got ready to sail for 
New Scotland early the next spring. On the 31st of August, the 
Privy Council by a proclamation at great length confirmed the 
royal promise. 

Early in April, 1627, two ships, the Eagle and the Morning 
Star, laden with colonists and supplies, sailed from Scotland for 
the new world and arrived in safety at the Annapolis Basin, 
where a settlement was made and a fort built, the site of which 
is known to this day as the Scotch Fort, on the Granville shore on 
the north side of the Basin, nearly opposite the end of Goat 
Island, some five miles from the present town of Annapolis. The 
fort erected by the Scots was of a substantial type, a great im- 
provement over anything hitherto attempted in that part of the 
new world. Traces of it are visible to-day. The writer in the 
year of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee (1897) visited Annap- 
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olis Royal and was informed that there were old men in the 
neighborhood still living who recalled as boys playing games 
amid the ruins of the old Scotch fort. 

When the Scots arrived some of the French who had no means 
of getting out of the country immediately sought the protection 
and the friendship of the newcomers, which were cheerfully 
given. Concerning this Sir William Alexander in an official state 
document to the King and Privy Council says: ‘‘ The remainder 
of this French colony not having occasion to be transported to 
France, stayed in the country, yet, they were neglected by the 
state not owning them any more, and hardly supplied in that 
which was necessary for them by voluntary adventurers, who 
came to trade, after that the Scottish colony was planted at Port 
Royal, they and the French who dwelt there having met with the 
commanders of the nation (Indians) called by them Sagamores, 
did make choice of one of the chief of them, called Sagamo Segipt, 
to come in the name of the rest, to His Majesty’s subjects craving 
only to be protected by His Majesty, who did promise to protect 
them, as he represented to the rest on his return. Mons. La Tour, 
Jr., who was chief commander of the few French then in the coun- 
try being neglected by their own countrymen, and finding His 
Majesty’s title not so much as questioned, after their being ex- 
pelled from Port Royal, and the coming in of the Scottish neces- 
sary for their security, did along with the same Sagamo, come 
offering and demanding the like in the name of the French who 
lived there so that His Majesty hath the good right to Nova 
Scotia by discovery and by possession of His Majesty’s subjects 

by removing of the French who had seated themselves at Port 
' Royal and by Mons. La Tour commander of them there his turn- 
ing tenant.’’ 

In his ‘‘ Encouragement to Colonies,’’ Alexander writing of the 
location and surroundings of Port Royal, says: ‘‘I intend it to 
be for the chief colony of the Scottish nation.’’ . 

We have already learned that the La Tours evidently had 
some association with the first Scots who settled at Granville. 
The younger La Tour, Charles, sometime after the arrival of the 
first Scots, persuaded his father to go to France and appeal for 
aid to drive out the Scots, meanwhile he, Charles, removed from 
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the Scottish colony with a small number of his followers and 
established a settlement near Cape Sable, known as Fort La 
Tour, on the beautiful south shore of Nova Scotia. Here he en- 
deavored to erect a military and naval station as a subject of 
France under the French flag. All this after having received the 
most generous treatment and utmost consideration from the 
Scotch. This romantic and historical spot, well known to tour- 
ists, is now called Port Clyde. 

Dr. William Douglas of Boston, a native born Scot and one of 
the most influential factors, social and professional, in the colony 


of Massachusetts Bay and one of the most accurate historical 


writers of his time, whose work is referred to by Adam Smith in 
the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ says in his ‘‘ Historical and Political 
Summary of the British Settlements of North America,’’ pub- 
lished in 1747; ‘‘The La Tours in the various vicissitudes were 
protestant when the country was under the dominion of England, 
and Roman Catholic when it was subject to the King of France.’’ 
A careful study of the career of thé La Tours clearly demon- 
strates that they were liberal in religion and were gallant soldiers 
of fortune. 

Sir Robert Gordon, in 1625, published a pamphlet to encourage 
the colonization of Cape Breton. This pamphlet contains many 
interesting statements relating to Cape Breton and throws much 
light upon the subject of colonization at that period. It is in- 
seribed as follows: ‘‘To the Right Worshipful Sir William Alex- 
ander of Menstrie, Knight, Master of Requests for Scotland, and 
Lieutenant General to His Majesty in the Kingdom of New Scot- 
land, and to the Remnant the Noblemen, and Knights Baronets in 
Scotland, Undertakers in Plantations of New Scotland in Ameri- 
ea.’’ Copies of this pamphlet are very rare and it is ‘‘highly hon- 
orable to the author, who assigns for his motives the propagation 
of the gospel among the heathen, the service of his King and 
native country, by enlarging its dominion, and the gain to be de- 
rived by those who should engage in such an enterprise.’’ His 
offers to ministers of the gospel, gentlemen and others, who were 
inclined to enlist in the undertaking, were most liberal and praise- 
worthy. His second son, Sir Robert Gordon of Gilston, was 
actively engaged with his father in the colonization of New Scot- 
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land, visiting the property and supervising its affairs. Sir 
Robert for a number of years was an active factor in all of Alex- 
ander’s plans in behalf of New Scotland carrying on an earnest 
propaganda among all those within the sphere of his influence. 
His enthusiasm in behalf of the cause was most marked. He was 
one of the noted figures of his time, not only for his mental quali- 
ties but for his prodigous physical strength, being accounted one 
of the strongest men in Scotland and his deeds of prowess were 
often told. 

As a direct result of the publicity campaign on behalf of colon- 
ization conducted by Alexander, Sir Robert Gordon and Dr. 
Vaughan, and the creation of the new order of Knights Baronets, 
the enterprise received a new impetus, and by this time a sub- 
stantial portion of the leading Scottish families were thoroughly 
aroused over Sir William’s efforts to found a New Scotland in 
America. Between the 18th of October, 1627, and February, 
1628, fourteen patents of baronetcy were issued and recorded, 
the proceeds helping in part to equip vessels with supplies and 
colonists for New Scotland. ‘To indicate his deep personal inter- 
est in the undertaking, Sir William announced that his son, Wil- 
liam Alexander Jr., would go at an early day to New Scotland in 
charge of an expedition. To a young man of superior training 
and natural capacity of high order, abounding in energy, the ap- 
pointment as chief administrator of a new colonial enterprise 
was most fascinating. 

William Alexander Jr. early in 1628 was introduced at court 
and honored with knighthood, and constituted Knight Admiral 
of New Scotland. <A seal for his special use was by authority of 
the Scottish Privy Council prepared by Charles Dickieson, Sinker 
of His Majesty’s Armes. This seal the Privy Council directed 
was to display ‘‘A ship with all her ornaments and apparelling, 
the mainsail only displayed with the arms of New Scotland, bear- 
ing a saltoire with one escutcheon of the ancient armes of Scot- 
land, and upon the head of the said ship carrying ane unicorn 
sitting, and ane sorage man standing upon the sterne, both bear- 
ing a St Andrews cross.’’ 

On May 16, 1628, four vessels, under command of Sir William 
Alexander Jr., sailed for New Scotland with colonists. The ships 
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after an uneventful voyage arrived and joined the colonists at 
Granville. The younger Alexander appears to have inherited 
much of his father’s talents and administrative ability. During 
his stay in New Scotland, he was the leader and directing intellect 
of the colony. Owing to the unsettled state of affairs on the sea- 
board, many pirates, soldiers of fortune and adventurers from 
France, Spain, etc., infesting the coasts, Sir William Jr. decided 
after a few months’ sojourn to return to London and report to: 
his father the true condition prevailing, leaving the colony well- 
housed and with ample supplies to last until the following spring. 
He arrived in London late in November. Another motive that 
induced Alexander to return at this time was to set influences in 
motion to circumvent certain English adventurers who were 
seeking at court to obtain special trade privileges in New Scot- 
land. 

We are informed at this point by a petition to the King from 
certain Scottish lords, Nov. 28, 1628, among other things the 
following: ‘‘We are very hopeful that as the said Sir William 
Alexander has sent forth his son with a colony to plant there 
(New Scotland) this last year, so it will be successful, etc.’’ 

The Scottish pioneers meanwhile were industriously at work 
subduing the wilderness, cultivating the soil, and erecting dwell- 
ing houses and farm buildings; in fact, establishing a permanent. 
settlement. French traditions and historians assert that during 
the winter of 1628-29, the Scots all perished with the exception of 
one family,—from two causes, viz., the hostility of the Indians. 
and scurvy. This was a bald fabrication and a base subterfuge,. 
probably circulated to discourage further Scotch settlement in. 
the country. The Indians were the reverse of hostile. 

Sir William Alexander, Jr., passed the winter assisting his. 
father and the Kirks preparing a new fleet of ships to proceed 
against the French, which sailed from England early in the 
spring of 1629 in command of Admiral David Kirk. Young 
Alexander, who returned to New Scotland with this fleet, found. 
the native Indians ready and willing to enter into an alliance: 
with the Scots against the French. The Indians selected Saga-. 
more Segipt to proceed to England with Governor Alexander: 
and ratify their treaty of friendship before the English Court.. 
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In December, 1629, a royal letter was directed to Sir James Bagg, 
Governor of Plymouth, requesting him to conduct to court ‘‘one 
of the commanders of New Scotland and Canada, attended by 
some others of that country.’’ Sagamore Segipt’s appearance 
in London is by the Rev. Joseph Mead, in a letter dated Christ’s 
College, Feb. 12, 1630, thus described: ‘‘There came last week 
to London the King, Queen and young Prince of New Scotland, 
which is the west part of that tract which was in the patent 
which Sir Ferdinando Gorges had for New England, but he 
consented that Sir William Alexander, a Scot, should have a 
patent thereof from King James, A. D. 1621. This king comes 
to be of our king’s religion, and to submit his kingdom to him, 
and to become his homage for the same, that he may be pro- 
tected against the French of New Scotland and Canada. Those 
savages arrived at Plymouth, were a while entertained at my 
lord Poulets in Somersetshire, much made of, especially my lady 
of the savage queen. She came with her to the coach when they 
were to come to London, put a chain about her neck, with a 
diamond valued by some at near twenty pounds. The savages 
took all in good part, but for thanks or acknowledgment made 
no sign or expression at all.’’ 

The public and private affairs of Sir William Alexander 
were now at high tide. His influence at court and in govern- 
ment circles was paramount. On Aug. 27, 1627, a royal order 
was issued, which, prohibited his docqueting any paper ‘‘pro- 
ceeding in the king’s name without special authority,’’ thus 
enabling him to collect fees for completing many official duties. 
He was also appointed Keeper of the Signet, the duties being 
performed by a deputy at Edinburgh, while the fees were pay- 
able directly to Alexander. Hence no Scotsman could be intro- 
duced at court, obtain a royal warrant, or institute proceedings 
in the Scottish law courts without contributing to his official 
income. | 

In the summer of 1628, Alexander considered the success of 
the colony in Nova Scotia absolutely assured, for he planned 
to establish a great shipping port on the west coast of Scotland. 
The king ‘‘considering the great and manifold services rendered 
to his father and himself by his well-beloved councillor, Sir 
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William Alexander, more especially, his care, toils and endeavy- 
ors for establishing and founding his colony of America called 
New Scotland,’’ granted to him the land and muir of Largs near 
the mouth of the Clyde, which was also erected into a free 
barony. Sir William was also empowered to build a free port 
and haven for advancing trade and commerce between Scotland 
and Nova Scotia. In view of the fact that Scotland and the 
north of Ireland were so intimately connected through settle- 
ment in the latter place of many Scottish families, Sir William 
Alexander became convinced that his proposed port of Largs 
would prove serviceable as a shipping terminal for both New 
Scotland and Scottish Ulster, hence in January, 1629, he 
accepted Irish citizenship with a grant of one thousand acres of 
land in the county of Armagh. This grant included the lands 
of ‘‘Mullalelish, Ballylaghan, Ballyhinche, Ballylaney, Balli- 
break, Mulladrog, Dronnehunchin, Dromard, Ballykedemore, 
Ballyeogait, Durichole, Leggacony and others.’’ 

The enthusiasm and energy animating Alexander at this time 
in behalf of Scottish colonization in America were evident to 
all who came in contact with him, and provoked the mirth of that 
eelebrated Courtier Buckingham, cynical and gay, who 
remarked: ‘‘ James was a king who tried to be a poet, and 
Alexander a poet who wished to be a king.”’ 

Sir James Stewart, fifth lord of Ochiltree, who had been 
most actively interested in the colonization of Ulster in Ireland 
with Scottish families, and who had expended large sums of 
money in that enterprise, became thoroughly convinced that New 
Scotland offered unusual inducements to Scottish colonization, 
and after arranging with his friend, Sir Robert Gordon, for 
the planting of a colony in New Galloway, known as Cape Bre- 
ton, set sail from Scotland in June, 1629, in command of three 
vessels, loaded with colonists and stock, with all kinds of neces- 
sary provisions and supplies. They arrived in safety and 
entered the small harbor at Valeine, a short distance to the 
northeast of Louisburg, Cape Breton, where he built a fort and 
prepared to found a permanent settlement. Meanwhile, two of 
his vessels were sent forward to visit the Scottish colony on the 
shores of the Annapolis Basin. 
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The French very early were apprised of Lord Ochiltree’s 
activity and within a few months after his arrival an expedi- 
tion under the leadership of Captain Daniel, with a commission 
from the company of New France, and in command of five armed 
ships, appeared off the shores of Cape Breton. Captain Daniel 
at this time evidently had no knowledge of the capitulation of 
@uebee and the surrender of Champlain to Admiral Kirk the 
previous July. Daniel attacked the Scottish colony and demol- 
ished the settlement, carried off Lord Ochiltree and the other 
leaders as prisoners to France in the name of the company of 
New France, to use the quaint language of Lord Ochiltree: ‘‘He 
(Daniel) enclosed in the hold of the ship in so little room, that 
they were forced to lhe upon each other as they had been so 
many fishes lying in their ain filth and fed upon bread and 
water.’’ Upon arriving in France they were confined and sub- 
jected to harsh treatment until through the efforts of the Brit- 
ish Ambassador, together with the high standing of Lord Ochil- 
tree in his own country, they were released and returned to 
Scotland. Lord Ochiltree lost in this undertaking upwards of 
twenty thousand pounds sterling. 

Notwithstanding this crushing defeat, Lord Ochiltree gave evi- 
dence that he was of the blood-royal, for after a period of rest 
and recuperation we find him in April, 1631, renewing his plans 
to plant a colony at Cape Breton, or some other part of New 
Scotland, but before his plans were completed the English 
Councillors of the king, out of jealousy against the Scots, made 
the stupendous blunder of the treaty of St. Germain, thereby 
at once frustrating the enterprises of the brave colonists and 
entailing upon the world upwards of a century of needless strife 
and bloodshed, for, it is at least reasonable to deduct, had 
Britain not quit-claimed this vast territory to France, the cen- 
tury struggle for its possession would not have taken place. 

It was Mary Stewart, daughter of the second Lord Ochil- 
tree, who married John Knox, the great Scottish reformer, and 
an ancestor of Lord Ochiltree was General of Ordinance and 
Governor of Edinburgh Castle in 1615. 


AN AMERICAN REFUGEE 
BY S. R. KNAPP 


N August 21, 1814, there died at Auteuil, near Paris, 

a man who, discredited as he may have been in his 

native land, had found rich compensation in the 

honors and esteem which his achievements had. 
earned for him in those foreign countries in which he had found 
refuge. To their interests he had devoted the most useful por- 
tions of his career and that unique genius which had met with 
such slight recognition at home. In America his small successes 
in the line of self-advancement had inspired nothing but feeling 
of jealousy and desires for revenge among his associates, and it 
was not until he had taken flight from the suspicions and insults 
which those sentiments inspired that he found his opportunity 
to show that he was cast in a different mold from that in which 
traitors were made. 

It is not known what first aroused the suspicion concerning 
Benjamin Thompson’s loyalty. The son of a Massachusetts 
eolonist—for he was born in North Woburn, March 26, 1753— 
he attended the common school, and there is nothing, either in 
his early life or during his brief career at Harvard, to suggest 
that he was at heart a Tory. In Rumford (now Concord) N. H. 
where he taught school, and where he was married, the question 
of his loyalty troubled none of his neighbors until he had ob- 
tained a position which he had long desired to hold, the commis- 
sion of major in the New Hampshire Militia. Suspicion and in- 
sinuation followed. Whether they were founded upon fact, as 
his enemies declared, or were based solely upon jealousy, as his 
friends insisted, is a question that may never be determined, 
but the antagonism which. they aroused was sufficiently wide- 
spread to drive him back to the ranks of the civilian and to pre- 
vent him, later, from carrying ae his intentions of joining the 
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Continental Army. In fact, life in any New England town in 
which he might be known became so burdensome for him that 
he finally took ship and sailed for England, where, as recom- 
pense for his persecution he was provided with a position in 
the foreign office. 

However firm Benjamin Thompson’s loyality may have been 
in those days when he was an humble school teacher in New 
Hampshire there can be no question but that it weakened be- 
neath subsequent experiences, for, after his appointment as 
under-secretary to the colonies, in 1780, he returned to America 
with the position of lieutenant-colonel of the king’s dragoons. 

Retiring with honors of knighthood in 1784, Thompson an- 
nounced his intention of devoting the remainder of his life to 
the economic and philosophical studies in which he was so 
deeply interested, but Fate, as represented in the person of the 
reigning soverign of Bavaria, had a more important service for 
him to perform, and so, for more than ten years, he devoted his 
attentions to the interests of that little kingdom, in which he 
practically reorganized the various departments of civil and 
military affairs. So many and so useful were the reforms which 
he suggested, almost all of which were carried to successful 
completion under his direction, that he was actually surfeited 
with rewards at the hands of the Government, and, when he re- 
tired, in 1795, he held many orders of knighthood as well as the 
rank of lieutenant-general and the title of Count Rumford, the 
latter having been conferred upon him with his insignia as 
knight of the Holy Roman Empire. 

Although, among the many honors that were showered upon 
him, the greatest were given in recognition of the military and 
executive genius which he displayed in his reorganization of 
the Bavarian Government, modern progress, in its ever-chang- 
ing course, soon found the means of improving upon his innova- 
tions, until, before another decade had passed, little was left of 
the reforms which he had instituted. The achievements for 
which he had received wealth and honorable distinction soon 
faded into an official memory and yet Count Rumford was not 
forgotten! Who could fail to remember and honor the man who 
had found the means of reclaiming the beggars of Bavaria! 
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When Count Rumford arrived in Bavaria to undertake his 
work of reorganizing the Government, his attention was attracted 
by the incredible number of itinerant beggars who infested the 
country. So numerous were they, so great their impudence, 
and so persevering their importunity that, as he says in one 
of his published essays, ‘‘it was almost impossible to cross the 
streets without being attacked, and almost forced to: satisfy 
their clamorous demands. . . . They even made a practice 
of going into private houses, and the churches were so full of 
them that it was a public scandal. People at their devotions 
were continually interrupted by them, and were frequently 
obliged to satisfy their demands in order to be permitted to 
finish their prayers in peace and quiet.’’ 

To produce a radical change in the morals and manners of 
this abandoned and debauched strata of society was one of the 
first reforms which Count Rumford determined to institute. To 
accomplish this purpose, however, was quite another matter. 
The public, worn out by the failure of the numberless schemes 
for relief, gave him little assistance, apparently having decided 
to submit patiently to an evil for which there seemed to be no 
remedy. | 

In devising a method of reclaimation, however, Count Rum- 
ford approached the problem from a different angle than had 
been selected by any of the social reformers who had preceded 
him so disastrously. They had devoted their time to the work 
of finding some means by which they might win the beggars 
from their vicious and abandoned habits by making them virtu- 
ous. But Count Rumford, applying his philosophy to the situa- 
tion, determined that success lay in one course alone. Before 
he could attempt to reform them he must so completely change 
their environment that they would be more comfortable and 
happy under the new conditions than they ever could have been 
in those from which he had released them. The experiment was 
one of unique interest but it accomplished its purpose. Where 
precept, and admonition, and punishment had failed comfort. 
and happiness proved themselves the natural forerunner of vir- 
tue. 

For a brief description of the great industrial reform move- 
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ment which instituted by Count Rumford, soon extended 
through Bavaria into many other parts of munODe, it is only 
necessary to turn to his essays: 


‘‘Having taken my resolution to make the comfort of the 
poor people the primary object of my attention, I considered 
what circumstance in life, after the necessaries, food and rai- 
ment, contributes most to comfort, and I found it to be cleanli- 
ness. 

‘‘Most of them had been used to living in the most miserable 
hovels, in the midst of vermin and every kind of filthiness; or 
to sleep in the streets and under the hedges, half naked, and ex- 
posed to all the inclemencies of the seasons. A large and com- 
modious building, fitted up in the neatest and most comfortable 
manner, was now provided for their reception. In this agree- 
able retreat they found spacious and elegant apartments, kept 
with the most scrupulous neatness, well warmed in winter and 
well lighted; a good warm dinner every day, gratis, cooked and 
served with all possible attention to order and cleanliness; ma- 
terials and utensils for those who were able to work; masters, 
gratis, for those who required instruction; the most generous 
pay, in money, for all the labor performed; and the kindest 
usage from every person, from the highest to the lowest, be- 
longing to the establishment. 

‘As by far the greatest part of those poor creatures were 
totally unacquainted with every kind of useful labor, it was. 
necessary to give them such work at first as was very easy to 
be performed, and in which the raw materials were of little 
value. . . . As hemp is a very cheap commodity, and the 
- spinning of hemp is easily learned, particularly when it is de- 
signed for very coarse and ordinary manufacture, 15,000 pounds 
of that article were purchased. . . . Flax and wool were 
likewise provided, and some few good spinners were engaged 
as instructors; but by far the greater number of the poor began 
with spinning hemp; and so great was their awkwardness at 
first, that they absolutely ruined almost all the raw materials 
that were put into their hands. By an exact calculation of 
profit and loss it was found that the manufactory actually lost 
more than 3,000 florins during the first three months.’’ 


Concerning the later history of this enterprise it remains only 
to be said that it became such an unqualified success that it 
was soon followed by other establishments of a similar char- 
acter, and it was not long before the number of professional 
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beggars in Bavaria had become so far reduced that the authori- 
ties found little difficulty in keeping them well under control. | 
In later years, especially after his retirement, Count Rumford 
found the opportunity to employ himself with the studies which 
he loved so well. He devoted considerable time to his experi- 
ments on the nature and application of heat, and, in his search 
for a remedy for smoky chimneys, he discovered the principles 
upon which fireplaces and chimneys have since been con- 
structed; he made several startling discoveries in connection 
with light and illumination; his investigations respecting the 
strength of materials and the force of gunpowder led to con- 
siderable improvement in artillery, and, years after his death, 
his complete works were collected and published by the Acad- 
emy. Among all his achievements, however, the one that stands 
out as the most lasting memorial to his genius is the institution 
which he founded as a means of reclaiming the beggars of Ba- 
varia. 


HISTORY OF THE MORMON CHURCH 
By Brigham H. Roberts, Assistant Historian of the Church 
CHAPTER XXVI 
Tue Disruption at KIrTLAND 


T is necessary now to relate events of a different order 
than those of mob violence. The unlikelihood of very soon 
re-establishing Zion, in Jackson county, together with the 
general uncertainty of affairs in Missouri pertaining to 
the Saints, made it imperative that Kirtland should be en- 
larged and maintained as the headquarters of Church activity. 
As already stated in a previous chapter, on the return of the 
Elders from the Zion Camp expedition the foreign misistry 
of the Church, represented in the quorums of the Twelve and 
the Seventy was organized and its duties defined. The Temple 
was hastened to its completion, and dedicated; The ‘‘Hvening 
and Morning Star,’’ the Church periodical, was discontinued 
with the September number of 1834, and succeeded by the 
Messenger and Advocate, which was regarded as a more ap- 
propriate title for a periodical of the New Dispensation, which 
had both a message to deliver and a cause to advocate.* About 
this time also a change was made in the title of the Church. 
Up until now the organization had been called by its mem- 
bers the ‘‘ Church of Christ’”’ or ‘‘The Church of Jesus Christ,’’ 
but by non-members the ‘‘Mormon Church’,, and ‘‘Mormon- 
ites.’’ In the hope of establishing a more distinctive title,— 
and perhaps in the hope of escaping the term ‘‘Mormonite’” 
—at a Conference of Elders in Kirtland, over which President 
Joseph Smith presided, held on the 3rd of May, 1834, a resolution 
was passed to the effect that the Church thereafter should be 
1. See Editorial in Evening and Morning Star, Vol. II, p. 360. 


2. See Editorial in Evening and Morning Star, May, 1834. 
(811) 
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known as‘‘The Church of the Latter-day Saints.’ The heading of 
the conference minutes, however, begins with these words: 
‘‘Minutes of a conference of the Elders of the Church of 
Christ,’’ ete. This is pointed out in order that it may be seen 
that while the conference aforesaid adopted the title, ‘‘The 
Church of the Latter-day Saints,’’ and the Church officially for 
some time was called by that name, it was not the intention to 
regard the Church as any other than the Church of Christ. 
Subsequently, namely, on the 26th of April, 1838, the matter of 
the name of the Church was finally settled by revelation—‘‘ Thus 
shall my Church be called in the last days,’’ said the Lord, ‘‘The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints.’ The appropriate- 
ness of this title is self evident, and in it there is a beautiful rec- 
ognition of the relationship both of the Lord Jesus Christ and 
the Saints to the organization. It is ‘‘The Church of Jesus 
Christ.’? He owns it, for He organized it. Is is his, 
for he gave himself for it. It is the Sacred Deposi- 
tory of His truth. It is His instrumentality for promul- 
gating all those spiritual truths in which He would have man- 
kind instructed. It is also the Christ’s instrumentality for the 
perfecting of the Saints, as well as for the work of the minis- 
try.© It is the Christ’s Church in all these respects; but it is 
an institution which also belongs to the Saints. It is their 
refuge from the confusion and religious doubt of the world. 
It is their instructor in principle, doctrine, and righteousness. 
It is their guide in matters of faith and morals. They have a 
conjoint ownership in it with Jesus Christ, which ownership is 
recognized in the latter part of the title. ‘‘The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints,’’ 1s equivalent to ‘‘The Church of 
Jesus Christ,’’ and ‘‘The Church of the Latter-day Saints.”’ 

For some time there was a season of joy and gladness in 
Kirtland for the Saints. The School for the Elders in the Tem- 
ple went steadily on. During the week Professor H. M. Hawes 
conducted the ‘‘Kirtland High School,’’ where, in addition to 
the English branches, the classics were taught; and Professor 


3. Evening and Morning Star, Vol. III, p. 352. 
4. Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 115. 
5. Ephesians iv: 8-16. Eph. v: 25. 
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Joshua Seixas was employed to conduct a class in Hebrew 
which was well and enthusiastically attended by a number of 
leading Elders, including the Prophet.? In the evenings the 
various T’emple rooms were quite generally occupied by the 
different quorums of priesthood. On Thursday night a weekly 
prayer meeting was held in the main hall of the lower story, 
conducted by the father of the Prophet, now the presiding Pa- 
triarch of the Church,’ and vocal music was taught to members 
of the Choir on several evenings of the week. On Sundays the 
Temple was crowded with eager worshipers from far and near, 
and Kirtland was indeed a center of educational and religious 
activity. From thence Elders were sent throughout the United 
States and into Canada, which was the first country to receive 
the message of the New Dispensation outside of the United 
States. Elder Orson Pratt preached the first discourse in Can- 
ada at Potten, north of the state of Vermont, on the 20th of 
July, 1833." In October of the same year the Prophet and Sid- 
ney Rigdon performed a brief mission in Upper Canada, ac- 
companied by Freeman Nickerson. They held meetings in 
Mount Pleasant, near Brantford, the shire town of Brant 
eounty; also in Waterford, in the adjoining county of Norfolk. 
About sixteen were baptized and Freeman A. Nickerson (a rel- 
ative of the Freeman Nickerson who accompanied the Prophet 
and Sidney Rigdon on their mission) was ordained an Elder 
and appointed to preside over the newly made converts.’ Sub- 
sequently, namely, in 1836, Elder Parley P. Pratt under very 
interesting circumstances went to the city of Toronto and 


Two classes were formed one of 23, which met in the morning, and another 
of 22, which met in the afternoon. 


6. The functions of this office in the Priesthood are to bless the people, desig- 
nate their lineage, and seal them up to eternal life. (Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 
124.) In the revelations the office is referred to as an “evangelical” ministry, and 
is an order of the priesthood designed to be handed down from father to son, “and 
rightly belongs to the literal descendants of the chosen seed, to whom the promises 
were made.” (Doc. and Cov., Sec. 107: 39, 40). 


7. “Celebration Pioneer’s Day, July 24, 1880”—pamphlet—p. 25. The state- 
ment is made by Orson Pratt, then Church Historian, in giving a chronological 
statement of events in the Church. 


8. Documentary History of the Church, Vol. I, Ch. XXX. Elder Orson Pratt 
says they organized a branch of the Church west of Hamilton, shire town of Went- 
worth county, which agrees with location mentioned in the History of the Church 
above cited. “Celebration Pioneer Day, July 24th,” p. 25. 
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preached the gospel in that city and the surrounding country.® 
Among his early converts in Toronto was John Taylor, who 
afterwards became prominently associated with Joseph Smith 
at Nauvoo, was made one of the Twelve Apostles, and became 
the third President of the Church, succeeding Brigham Young 
in that high office.” 


g. The interesting circumstances here alluded to are thus stated by Elder 
Pratt himself: “It was now April (1836); I had retired to rest one evening at an 
early hour, and was pondering my future course, when there came a knock at the 
door. I arose and opened it, when Elder Heber C. Kimball and others entered my 
house, and being filled with the spirit of prophecy, they blessed me and my wife, 
and prophecied as follows: ‘Brother Parley, thy wife shall be healed from this 
hour, and shall bear a son, and his name shall be Parley; and he shall be a chosen 
instrument in the hands of the Lord to inherit the priesthood and to walk in the 
steps of his father. He shall do a great work in the earth in ministering the word 
and teaching the children of men. Arise therefore, and go forth in the ministry, 
nothing doubting. Take no thought for your debts, nor the necessaries of life, for 
the Lord will supply you with abundant means for all things. Thou shalt go to 
Upper Canada, even to the city of Toronto, the capital, and there thou shalt find a 
people prepared for the fullness of the gospel, and they shall receive thee, and 
thou shalt organize the Church among them, and it shall spread thence into the 
regions round about, and many shall be brought to the knowledge of the truth and 
shall be filled with joy; and from the things growing out of this mission, shall the 
fullness of the gospel spread into England, and cause a great work to be done in 
that land. You shall not only have means to deliver you from your present em- 
barrassments, but you shall yet have riches, silver and gold, till you will loathe the 
counting thereof.’ This prophecy was all the more marvelous, because being mar- 
ried near ten years we had never had any children; and for near six years my wife 
had been consumptive, and had been considered incurable.” 

Elder Pratt made immediate preparations for this Mission to Canada, and all 
that was predicted upon his head by his brother Apostle, Elder Heber C. Kimball, 
was fulfilled. See Autobiography, chs. XIX, XX. 

10. John Taylor was born November Ist, 1808, in Milnthorp, a small town 
near the head of Morecombe bay, and not far from Windemere, the “Queen of 
English Lakes,” in the county of Westmoreland, England. His father’s name was 
James Taylor, whose forefathers for many generations had lived on an estate 
known as Craig Gate, in Ackenthwaite. John Taylor’s mother’s name was Agnes; 
her maiden name was also Taylor. Her grandfather, Christopher Taylor, lived to 
be ninety-seven years of age. His son John, father of Agnes, held an office in the 
excise under the government from his first setting out in life to the age of about 
sixty. The maiden name of Agnes Taylor’s mother was Whittington. 

At the age of seventeen Elder Taylor was made a Methodist exhorter or local 
preacher, and was very active and earnest in his ministerial labors. In 1832 he re- 
moved with his family to Toronto, upper Canada, and here engaged in preaching 
under the auspices of the Methodist Church. Within a year after his arrival in 
Canada he married Leonora Cannon, daughter of Captain George Cannon (grand- 
father of the late George Q. Cannon). Leonora Cannon had come to Canada as. 
the companion of the wife of Mr. Mason, the private secretary of Lord Aylmer, 
Governor-General of Canada. She was a devout Methodist, and through attendance 
upon church became acquainted with Mr. Taylor. While living in Toronto Elder 
Taylor associated himself with a number of gentlemen of education and refine- 
nent who were not satisfied with the doctrines of their respective churches, as those 
doctrines did not, according to their view, agree with the teachings of the Bible. 
Through this organization they were seeking for greater religious light, and it was. 
under these circumstances that Elder Parley P. Pratt arrived in Toronto with a 
letter of introduction to Elder Taylor. Elder Pratt several times addressed this as- 
sociation of gentlemen who were seeking the truth. The end of the matter was: 
that John Taylor accepted the Gospel under the ministration of Elder Pratt; and. 
was soon afterwards ordained an Elder in the Church. 
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From Canada the work finally extended into England in the 
following manner. Several of the Saints in Canada had friends 
and relatives in England, to whom, by letter, the Canadian 
Saints gave an account of the opening and progress of the New 
Dispensation of the gospel; and at length, Joseph Fielding, 
Isaac Russell, John Goodson and John Snyder became anxious 
to proclaim the gospel in England. About this time the dark- 
est days had fallen upon Kirtland. The spirit of apostasy was 
rife. No quorum of the Church was free from it. Five of the 
quorum of the T'welve at one time were in league with the 
enemies of the Prophet, and it would seem that every evil 
power had combined to make an end of the new Dispensation 
so recently established. In many constitutions of American 
states it is written that frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles is essential to the perpetuity of free government. 
The doctrine of frequent recurrence to fundamental principles 
holds not only in civil government, but as well in ecclesiastical 
organizations. The primary mission given to the Church was 
to make proclamation of the truth deposited with her to the 
world. She was established to be God’s instrumentality for 
teaching the truth to all nations. The gospel restored ‘‘in the 
hour of God’s judgment’’ was to be preached ‘‘to every nation 
and kindred and tongue and people.’ The closer the Church 
adhers to this mission the greater will be her security from 
the ‘‘gates of hell’’ which seek to prevail against her. And 
hence it happened that in these darkest Kirtland days there 
was a recurrence to fundemental principles. ‘‘God revealed it 
to me,’’ says the Prophet, ‘‘that something new must be done 
for the salvation of His Church.’’ That ‘‘something new’’ was to 
send the gospel to England under Apostolic commission. The 
inspiration of the spirit led the Prophet on the 4th of June 
(Sunday) to go to Heber C. Kimball, then setting in the Tem- 
ple, and to say to him: ‘‘Brother Heber, the spirit of the Lord 
has whispered to me: Let my servant Heber go to England 
and proclaim my gospel, and open the door of salvation to that 
nation.’*’ A few days later Orson Hyde, also of the quorum 


11. Revelations, XIV, 6, 7. 
12. Documentary History of the Church, Vol. II, p. 480, 490, foot note. 
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of the Twelve, and Elder Willard Richards, a recent convert 
to the faith,“ were appointed to accompany Elder Kimball, and 
these three brethren with the four Canadian brethren already 
named comprised the mission to England, the first foreign mis- 
sion undertaken under the New Dispensation of the gospel. 
We must now consider the calamitous events which befell the 
Saints in Kirtland. As already stated the unlikelihood of any 
way soon re-establishing Zion, in Jackson county, as a center 
of Church activity, made it imperative that something like 
permanency be given to the operations of the Church in Kirt- 
land. In persuance of this purpose the leading Elders of the 
Church and the Saints, as far as they had means to participate 
in such movements, purchased tracts of land in Kirtland and 
vicinity, and platted them into town lots with a view of estab- 
lishing a city of some pretensions. In addition to their print- 
ing establishment a steam saw mill was installed and a tannery 
founded—both proved to be unprofitable investments and 
failed. The merchantile establishments were enlarged and an 
extensive stock of goods purchased on credit. The lands pur- 
chased for the expansion of Kirtland were bought at exces- 
sively high prices, and also upon credit; but the expected 
gathering of the Saints from the east and elsewhere, who would 
be able to purchase the lands, failed of realization; and theplatted 
lands were largely left on the hands of the first purchasers. 
The poor came, in considerable numbers, even to the embarrass- 
ment of the presiding authorities of the Church;* but these 
13. Dr. Willard Richards, who, as an apostle of the Church, secretary and con- 
fidential friend of the Prophet, and for many years a counselor in the first Presi- 
dency of the Church with Brigham Young, will be frequently mentioned in this his- 
tory. He was born at Hopkinton, Middlesex county, Massachusetts, June 24th, 1808. 
He was of a deeply religious nature, but met with some disappointing experiences in 
connection with sectarian churches which led him to the conclusion that they were 
wrong and that God then had no Church on earth, but that he would soon have a 
church whose doctrines would be the truth and the whole truth. While in the prac- 
tice of his profession near Boston, in 1835, he came in contact for the first time 
with the Book of Mormon which he read twice through within ten days, and such 
was his conviction of its truth that he discontinued his practice of medicine and 
in company with his brother, Dr. Levi Richards, made the journey of seven hun- 
dred miles to Kirtland to make further investigation. His inquiries resulted in his 
conversion, and on the last day of the year, 1836, he was baptized by Brigham 
Young. 
14. So great was the embarrassment that in the closing days of 1836—December 
22—a special conference of the Priesthood, held at Kirtland, found it necessary to 


issue a circular letter to the branches of the Church denouncing as an improper and 
unchristian-like course, on the part of the Elders and the churches abroad, “to send 
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could not build up the city where means for purchasing lots, 
building homes and establishing manufactures and other indus- 
tries was the first requisites. The Saints, also, it must be ad- 
mitted, lived extravagantly on borrowed money. They had 
entered into that spirit of reckless speculation which for sev- 
eral years had been rife throughout the United States, and 
which expressed itself chiefly in land speculations and in ex- 
cessive banking, culminating in the disastrous financial panic 
of 1837. In order that it may be seen—after frankly admitting 
the folly and sin of the Saints in these matters—that the finan- 
cial failures of the Saints at Kirtland were not purely local, 
nor due to any principle connected with ‘‘Mormonism,’’ but 
were part of a general financial and industrial maelstrom that 
swept through the country, I quote the following from Alex- 
ander H. Stephens’ History of the United States: 


‘‘Soon after Mr. Van Buren became President occurred a 
great commercial crisis. This was in April, 1837, and was oc- 
easioned by a reckless spirit of speculation, which had, for two 
or three preceding years, been fostered and encouraged by ex- 
cessive banking, and the consequent expansion of paper cur- 
rency beyond all the legitimate wants of the country. During 
the months of March and April of this year the failures in 
New York City alone amounted to over $100,000,000. This 
state of affairs became so distressing, that petitions were sent 
to the President from several quarters, and a deputation of 
merchants and bankers of New York waited upon him in per- 
son, and solicited him to defer the immediate collection of du- 
ties, for which bonds had been given, and to rescind the treas- 
ury orders which had been issued under Jackson’s administra- 
tion, requiring dues to the government to be paid in specie. 
They also asked that an extra session of Congress should be 
called to adopt measures of relief. He granted their request 
so far only as to suspend suits.on bonds, which had been given 
for the collection of duties. In a few days after his response to 


their poor from among them to this place [Kirtland], without the necessary means 
of subsistance;” and after “deliberate discussion” it was moved and carried unani- 
mously by the conference—after reciting the conditions in Kirtland, and drawing at- 
tention to the fact that the Saints there had already borne their part in carrying 
the burdens of the New Dispensation—“that it becomes the duty, henceforth, of 
all the churches abroad to provide for those who are objects of charity, * * * 
and not send them from their midst to burden the Church in this place unless 
they come and prepare a place for them, and provide means for their support.” 
(Documentary History of the Church, Vol. II, pp. 468-9). 
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this deputation was made known in New York, all the banks 
in that city stopped specie payments, and their example was 
soon followed by nearly all the banks in all the States. In this 
emergency, Mr. Van Buren was compelled to convene an extra 
session of Congress, to provide for meeting demands on 
the treasury with legal currency. He accordingly summoned 
the Twenty-fifth Congress to meet at the capitol on the 4th day 
of September, 1837. The session lasted five or six weeks. In 
his message to Congress, Mr. Van Buren assigned as the causes 
of the unhappy condition of the country, the excessive issues of 
bank paper; the great fire in New York, December, 1835; the 
large investments that had been made in unproductive lands, 
and other speculative enterprises. To meet the exigencies of 
the treasury, as well as to provide for the public relief, as far 
as to them seemed proper, Congress passed an act authorizing 
the issue of treasury notes to the amount of $10,000,000.’ 


Another authority says: 


‘“‘Mhe great extent of the business operations of the country 
at that time, and their intimate connection with each other, ex- 
tended the evil throughout all the channels of trade; causing, in 
the first place, a general failure of the mercantile interests— 
affecting, through them, the business of the mechanic and the- 
farmer, nor stopping until it had reduced the wages of the 
humblest day laborer.’’”® 


Commenting on the refusal of the President to recind the. 
order for payments for public lands in specie, Wilson re-. 
marks: 


‘‘Two days after the decision of the president became known,,. 
all the banks in the city of New York suspended specie pay- 
ments, and this was followed by a similar suspension on the- 
part of the banks throughout the whole country. The people 
were not the only sufferers by this measure; for, as the deposit. 
banks had likewise ceased to redeem their notes in specie, the. 
government itself was embarrassed, and was unable to dis-- 
charge its own obligations.’”” 


Such were the general conditions prevailing throughout the- 
United States—conditions which affected the industrial and 
15. Stephen’s History of the U. S., p. 460. 


16. History of the United States, Maree Wilson, p. 479. 
17. Ibid., pp. 479-80. 
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business enterprises of the Latter-day Saints in Ohio, in com- 
mon with other people, and contributed to their failure; but the 
failure in the case of the Saints was magnified out of all just 
proportions. Especially is this the case in the matter of what 
is called ‘‘The Kirtland Bank” failure, the history of which 
is as follows: In November, 1836, a number of brethren in- 
cluding the Presidency and other leading Elders of the Church, 
applied to the Ohio state legislature for a charter for a bank, 
to be known as the ‘‘Kirtland Safety Society Bank;’’ but on 
account of religious prejudice, it is supposed, the legislature 
refused to grant the charter. Meantime, confident of getting 
the charter, Oliver Cowdery had been sent to Philadelphia as 
the agent of the proposed banking institution and had plates 
engraved on which to print the proposed bank’s currency. Fail- 
ing to get the charter for a bank, the Saints organized a ‘‘Stock 
Industrial Company”’ called the Kirtland Safety Society Antz. 
Bank-ing Company,’’ under which they ‘‘proposed the man- 
agement of their different occupations,’’ consisting of ‘‘agri- 
culture, mechanical arts and merchandising.’’ By the articles of 
agreement the individual members of said Society held them- 
selves bound for the redemption of all notes given by it in pro- 
portion to the amount of stock subscribed. And this article 
was made unalterable, (See Art. 16). In issuing their notes 
the Kirtland Safety Society doubtless made a mistake in 
that they used the notes printed from the plates prepared for 
their anticipated bank issue, using a stamp to make the notes 
read— Anti-Bank-ing Co., instead of ‘‘Kirtland Safety So- 
ciety Bank.’’ This to avoid the necessity of incurring the ex- 
pense of making new plates; but anti-Mormon writers have at- 
tributed a sinister motive to the action.” The Kirtland Safety 
‘Society enterprise ended disasterously. Having no State char- 
ter the notes of the ‘‘society’’? had no legal standing as cur- 
rency, and were soon rejected by its creditors in New York, Pitts- 
burg and Cleveland, where merchandise for the stores in Kirtland 


18. Fourteenth Article of agreement, see Messenger and Advocate, July, 1837, 
p. 535; and Documentary History of the Church, Vol. I], Chapter XXXII. bs 

19. See Linn’s Story of the Mormons, ch. V. “The Prophet of Palmyra 
(Gregg) ch. XIII. “Early days of Mormonism” (Kennedy), ch. VIT and nearly all 
Anti-Mormon authors. 
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had been purchased on credit, in large quantities, and for which 
the Society, its notes being rejected, was unable to pay. Prices 
in real estate rapidly declined so that the large farms pur- 
chased by the ‘‘Society’’ on credit and platted for a city could 
not be sold but at great loss; and the financial disasters that 
had swept over the whole country still paralizing all branches 
of business activity, the ‘‘Kirtland Safety Society’’ failed with 
thousands of other business concerns of 1837, and involved 
many members of the Church in financial distress. 

Nor was this the worst of their calamities. Pride and 
worldly mindedness among the Saints had proceded some of 
their financial difficulties, and when their troubles came thick 
upon them they accused each other of sin and folly; there were 
evil surmisings, bickerings, fault-finding, false accusations and 
bitterness, until the spirit of the gospel in Kirtland was well 
night eclipsed. The Prophet especially was censured. It was 
reported that the ‘‘Bank’’ had been ‘‘instituted by the will of 
God,’’ i. e., by revelation, ‘‘and would never fail, let men do 
what they would.’’ This the Prophet denied in open confer- 
ence, saying that ‘‘if this had been declared no one had author- 
ity from him for doing so;’’ and addel that he ‘‘had always said 
that unless the institution was conducted on righteous princi- 
ples it would not stand.’’’ Many, however, became disaffected 
toward the Prophet, ‘‘as though I were the sole cause,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘of those very evils I was most strenuously striving 
against, and which were actually brought upon us by the breth- 
ren not giving heed to my counsel.’ Matters went on from 
bad to worse, apostasy was rife even among some of the high 
Church officials. In March, 1837, the Prophet as Treasurer, 
and Sidney Ridgon as Secretary of the ill-fated ‘‘ Kirtland 
Safety Society,’’ were arrested upon a charge of violating the 
banking laws of the State.” They were adjudged guilty in the 

20. Minutes of Conference held in Kirtland Temple, September 3d, 1837. Doc- 
umentary Hist. Ch., Vol. II, p. 509-10; and note 1 end of Chapter. 

21. Documentary History of the Church, Vol. II, p. 488. 

22. According to Kennedy the man who entered the complaint was Samuel D. 
Rounds. “As the law then stood in Ohio,” remarks Kennedy, “informers, in certain 
cases, were granted a portion of the fines imposed. The penalty incurred in unlaw- 
ful banking was of this character, and accordingly, one Samuel D. Rounds decided 


to enrich himself, harass the Mormons and vindicate the law by one bold stroke. In 
the March term of court, he caused the arrest of Rigdon and Smith and demanded 
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Geauga county Court, but appealed from the decision on the 
ground that the ‘‘Kirtland Safety Society’’ was not a bank. 
This question was never ruled upon by the courts, as both Sid- 
ney Rigdon and the Prophet were compelled to flee the state 
for security of their personal safety from false brethren, be- 
fore the case could be heard. 

The breaking up at Kirtland in the closing months of 1837, 
was well nigh complete. On the 3rd of September, Sunday, a 
conference was held in the temple at which the dissenters and 
apostates for the time being were outwitted. Brigham Young 
early that morning visited the faithful Saints and urged their 
attendance at the conference, so that when the names of the 
officers of the Church were presented those in good standing 
might be sustained by vote of the people; and that those who 
had become dissenters might be rejected and disfellowshipped.” 
Among these were three of the quorum of the T'welve Apostles, 
vizg., Luke 8. Johnson, Lyman EK. Johnson and John F. Boyn- 
ton. They were given an opportunity of confessing and mak- 
ing satisfaction, and this John F. Boynton attempted in the 
meeting, but his confession was not satisfactory. He attri- 
buted his difficulties to the failure of the ‘‘Kirtland Bank’’ 
which he understood was ‘‘instituted by the will of God, and he 
had been told it would never fail, let men do what they would.”’ 
This was denounced as untrue by the Prophet. Oliver Cowdery 
was declared to have been in transgression, but was forgiven 
and sustained as an assistant counselor in the Presidency of 
the Churech.* Joseph Smith Sen., Hyrum Smith, John Smith, 
(Uncle of the Prophet) were also sustained as assistant Presi- 


from each, in the name of himself and the state, a penalty of one thousand dollars, 
incurred by acting on the fourth day of January, 1837, as an officer of a bank not in- 
corporated by the laws of this state’ (Ohio), with the result set forth above. 
Evidently, from the tone of Kennedy’s recital of the incident, the prosecution was 
malicious. 


23. History of Brigham Young, Millenial Star, Vol. XXV, p. 518. Also Docu- 
mentary History of the Church, Vol. II, pp. 509, 510. 


24. “Dear Brethren: Oliver Cowdery has been in transgression, but as he is 
now chosen as one of the Presidents or counselors, I trust that he will yet humble 
himself and magnify his calling, but if he should not, the Church will soon be un- 
der the necessity of raising their hands against him; therefore pray for him.” From 
a statement signed by Joseph Smith, (Documentary History of the Church, Vol. II, 
p. 511). Oliver Cowdery was not present at the above mentioned conference. 
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dents.” Four members of the Kirtland Stake High Council 
were rejected, among the number Martin Harris, one of the 
Three Special Witnesses of the Bopk of Mormon. At a meet- 
ing held in the Temple one week later, the three Apostles who 
had been rejected by the Saints made their confessions, and 
were restored to fellowship, and retained in their office as 
Apostles.* This reconciliation and adjustment of matters, 
however, was not permanent. It is doubtful even if the confes- 
sions of the disaffected Apostles were sincere. At any rate, 
soon afterwards, when the Prophet and Sidney Rigdon were 
absent in Upper Missouri locating new stakes of Zion for the 
Saints, now rapidly gathering to that land, the opposition of 
these three Apostles to the Prophet, and their bitterness to- 
wards those who sustained him in the late conference, were man- 
ifested in a most determined effort to overthrow the Church. 
The party opposed to the Prophet called themselves ‘‘Reform- 
ers,’’ and were under the leadership of Warren Parish, one of 
the Seventy, and a man of some native force of character. He 
had been at one time a faithful Elder in the Church, clerk to 
the Prophet, and companion to Elders David W. Patten and 
Wilford Woodruff in missionary labors in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. He was guilty of sexual sin in Kirtland, however, of 
which he made confession to the Church, and on promising 
reformation retained his standing.” He became first a clerk and 
finally the cashier in the ‘‘ Kirtland Safety Society Bank,’’ and 
was guilty of peculation to the extent of more than twenty-five 
thousand dollars of the funds of the bank.% Questioned in 
open court in the case of Grandison Newel vs Joseph Smith— 
which case was tried in June, 1837—as to whether he knew any- 
thing ‘‘in the character or conduct of Mr. Smith which is un- 
worthy his profession as a man of God,’’ he answered—I do 


25. “President Smith then introduced Oliver Cowdery, Joseph Smith Sen., Hy- 
rum Smith, and John Smith for assistant counselors. These last four together with 
the first three (Joseph Smith Jun., Sidney Rigdon and Frederick C. Williams) are 
to be considered the heads of the Church, carried unanimously.” From minutes of 
conference, 3rd September, 1837. Documentary Hist. of the Church, Vol. II, p. 500. 

26. Documentary History of the Church, Vol. II, p. 512. 

27. Elders’ Journal, Vol. I, p. §7. 

A Thids 0.957, 058. 
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not.’’* Yet Warren Parrish kept up a constant agitation 
among the Saints, insisting that Joseph Smith was a fallen 
prophet, and that he should be displaced as President of the 
Church in favor of David Whitmer. 

In addition to Warren Parrish and the three Apostles named, 
Leonard Rich, Stephen Burnett, Sylvester Smith, Cyrus P. 
Smalling and Joseph Coe were numbered among the leaders of 
this movement. 

Among other things these ‘‘Reformers’’ insisted that the 
regular authorities in Kirtland had departed from the true 
order of things by calling the Church ‘‘The Church of the Lat- 
ter-day Saints.’ They proceeded therefore to repudiate this 
title and adopt what they considered the proper one, ‘‘The 
Church of Christ,’’ and held themselves forth as the ‘‘old stand- 
ard;’’ they rejected the Prophet, and denounced those who ad- 
hered to him as heretics. They met frequently in the temple, 
and claimed ownership of it, sometimes resorting to violence 
in their assertion of the right to control it." Many of the faith- 


29. Grandison Newell (a non-Mormon) lodged a complaint before Justice 
Flint, of Painsville, charging the Prophet with conspiring to take his life. Much re- 
liance was placed on Parrish’s testimony by the Prophet’s enemies, and the above 
answer was quite disconcerting to them. The Justice in the preliminary hearing 
placed the Prophet under five hundred dollar bonds to keep the peace and to ap- 
pear at the next term of Court. “On the final hearing ;” remarks Kennedy, “Smith 
was discharged, the evidence not being sufficient to make good in the charge.” 
(“Early Days of Mormonism,” p. 157-8). 

30. See Ante, p. —. 

31. Eliza R. Snow in her Biography of Lorenzo Snow, her brother, and the 
fifth President of the Church in the New Dispensation, gives a vivid description 
of one of these occasions: “They [The dissenters] linked themselves together in an 
opposing party—pretended that they constituted the Church, and claimed that the 
Temple belonged to them, and even attempted to hold it. 

Warren Parrish, who had been a humble, successful preacher of the Gospel, 
was the ringleader of this apostate party. One Sabbath morning, he, with several 
of his party, came in to the Temple armed with pistols and bowie-knives and seated 
themselves together in the Aaronic pulpits, on the east end of the Temple, while 
Father Smith and others, as usual, occupied those of the Melchisedec Priesthood on 
the west. Soon after the usual opening services, one of the brethren on the west 
stand arose, and just after he commenced to speak, one on the east interrupted 
him. Father Smith, presiding, called for order—he told the apostate brother that 
he should have all the time he wanted, but he must wait his turn—as the brother 
on the west took the floor and commenced first to speak, he must not be interrupted. 
A fearful scene ensued—the apostate speaker becoming so clamorous that Father 
Smith called for the police to take that man out of the house, when Parrish, John 
Boynton, and others, drew their pistols and bowie-knives, and rushed down from 
the stand into the congregation; John Boynton saying he would blow out the brains 
of the first man who dared to lay hands on him. Many in the congregation, espec- 
ially women and children, were terribly frightened—some tried to escape from the 
confusion by jumping out of the windows. Amid screams and shrieks, the police- 
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ful Saints during the year of 1837 had removed from Kirtland 
to Upper Missouri, to which place also many of the Saints 
from the branches in the eastern states and Canada were mi- 
erating. The hope of redeeming Zion had not been abandoned; 
nor had the previous misfortunes which befell the Saints in 
Missouri destroyed their faith in the revealed purposes of God 
with reference to that land. But the migration of faithful 
Saints from Kirtland Stake of Zion during the time named left 
dissenters and apostates at the last in the majority in that place, 
and hence the sad results here chronicled. 

The closing scenes of the disasters came with the clos- 
ing days of 1837, and the early days of 1838. On the 
22nd of December Brigham Young, who persisted in de- 
elaring both in public and in private that he knew by 
the power of the Holy Ghost that Joseph Smith was a 
prophet of God, was compelled to flee from the fury of 
threatened mob violence. Further stormy scenes in council 
meetings followed. Men braved the Prophet to his face and 
charged their misfortunes upon him. The Sheriff was a fre- 
quent visitor at Kirtland and mortgage foreclosures followed 
each other in surprising frequency. The printing establish- 
ment was seized ‘‘to satisfy an unjust Judgment of the county 
court,’’*” and the ‘‘ Elders Journal,’’ which had issued but two 
numbers of the first volume, was discontinued.* Later the 
printing office with a large amount of paper and many books 
was sold by the Sheriff to one of the ‘‘Reformers;’’ and on the 
night of the day of sale (January 14th) the office with its con- 
tents and also a small Methodist Chapel standing nearby were 
burned to the ground.” On the 12th of January, the Prophet 
men, in ejecting the belligerents, knocked down a stovepipe, which fell helter-skelter 
among the people; but, although bowie-knives and pistols were wrested from their 
owners, and thrown hither and thither to prevent disastrous results, no one was 
hurt, and after a short, but terrible scene to be enacted in a Temple of God, order 
was restored, and the services of the day proceeded as usual.” 

32. Joseph Smith’s comment, Documentary History of the Church, Vol. I], p.. 
oe 33. The Messenger and Advocate, the predecessor of the Elders’ Journal, is- 
sued three complete volumes, ending with the September number of 1837. The 
Journal, as stated above, issued but two numbers in Kirtland. It was re-estab- 
lished at Far West in July following, but again only two numbers were issued, 
when it was discontinued under circumstances to be related in a future chapter. 


34. “Stories were put afloat that Mormons of the ‘old school’ had become in- 
cendiaries, in the hope that the blaze would extend to the Temple which they did 
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and Sidney Rigdon, to avoid the rising storm of another per- 
secution ‘‘under the color of legal process,’’ left Kirtland in 
the night, enroute for the settlement of the Saints in Upper 
Missouri. They were followed some distance by their enemies, 
for more than two hundred miles, according to the Prophet,* 
but they successfully eluded their pursuers. 


Norses. 1.—THr PropHretr JosePpH’s CONNECTION WITH THE 
KkirTLAND Bank: The following passage occurs in Linn’s ‘‘Story 
of the Mormons;’’ (p. 159): 

‘¢Smith made a stubborn defence of his business counduct. He 
attributed the disaster of the bank to Parrish’s peculations, 
and the general troubles of the church to ‘the spirit of specula- 
tion in lands and property of all kinds,’ as he puts it in his 
autobiography, wherein he alleges that ‘the evils were actually 
brought about by the brethren not giving heed to my counsel.’ 
If Smith gave any such counsel, it is unfortunate for his repu- 
tation that neither the church records nor his ‘revelations’ con- 
tain any mention of it.’’ 

Doubtless it would have been more satisfactory had the Pro- 
phet been more specific in his statement on this point. But it 
is due to him to say that evidence exists that he sought to 
stem the tide of evil produced by the mismanagement of the 
‘“bank’’ and the speculations and peculations of some of its 
officials. Sometime previous to July 7th, 1837, the Prophet 
resigned his office in the Kirtland Safety Society, disposed of 
his interest therein and withdrew from the institution, saying 


not wish to see left in the hands of their enemies” (Early Days of Mormonism, 
Kennedy, p. 170). The Prophet’s version of the burning is as follows: “By reason 
of the great persecution against the Saints in that place [Kirtland] the paper 
[Elders Journal] had to be stopped: and through the craft of wicked men they got 
possession of the printing office, and knowing they could not hold it, it was 
burned” (Elders’ Journal, p. 34—Prospectus). Under date of March 29, 1838, the 
Prophet wrote to the Presidency in Kirtland: “We have heard of the déstruction 
of the printing-office, which we presume to believe must have been occasioned by 
the Parrish Party.” (Documentary History of the Church), Vol. ITI, p. 2. 

35. Of this flight from Kirtland and the pursuit of his enemies, the Prophet 


“The weather was extremely cold, and we were obliged to secrete ourselves in 
our wagons, sometimes, to elude the grasp of our pursuers, who continued their pur- 
suit of us more than two hundred miles from Kirtland, armed with pistols and guns, 
seeking our lives. They frequently crossed our track, twice they were in the 
houses where we stopped, once we tarried all night in the same house with them, 
with only a partition between us and them; and heard their oaths and imprecations, 
and threats concerning us, if they could catch us; and late in the evening they 
came into our room and examined us, but decided we were not the men. At other 
times we passed them in the streets, and gazed upon them, and they on us, but they 
knew us not. One Lyons was one of our pursuers. (Documentary History of the 
Pu VOL ll ison. 2,63, 
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that he was satisfied ‘‘after so long an experiment [five months | 
that no institution of the kind, established upon just and righte- 
ous principles for a blessing not only to the Church but to the 
whole nation, would be suffered to continue its operations in 
such an age of darkness, speculation, and wickedness.’’ (Docu- 
mentary History of the Church, Vol. I, p. 497). In the August 
number of the Messenger and Advocate he also published the 
following: 

Caution.—‘‘To the brethren and friends of the Church of 
Latter-day Saints, I am disposed to say a word relative to 
the bills of the Kirtland Safety Society Bank. I hereby warn 
them to beware of speculators, renegadoes and gamblers, who 
are duping the unsuspecting and the unwary, by palming upon 
them those bills which are of no worth here. I discountenance 
and disapprove of any and all such practices. I know them to 
be detrimental to the best interests of society, as well as to the 
principles of religion.”’ 

| Joseph Smith, Jun. 

In an editorial in the August (1838) number of the Elder’s 
Journal the Prophet details an account of the peculations of 
Warren Parrish as follows: 

‘‘He had the handling of large sums of money, and it was 
soon discovered, that after the money was counted and laid 
away, and come to be used and counted again, that there was 
always a part of it missing; this being the case, repeatedly, 
and those who owned it, knowing that there was no other per- 
son but Parrish who had access to it, suspicion of necessity 
fixed itself on him. At last, the matter went to such lengths, 
that a search warrant was called for, to search his trunk. The 
warrant was demanded at the office of F. G. Williams, Esq., 
but he refused to grant it, some difficulty arose on account of it. 
The warrant, however, was at last obtained, but too late, for 
the trunk in question was taken out of the way, and could not 
be found; but as to his guilt, little doubt can be entertained by 
any person, acquainted with the circumstances. After this af- 
fair, Parrish began to discover that there was great iniquity 
in the Church, particularly in the editor of this paper’’ (1. e. 
Joseph Smith). 

Luey Smith, mother of the Prophet, in her history of him 
says that it was Joseph who demanded this warrent in order to 
bring Parrish to just punishment under the law, and save the 
credit of the ‘‘bank.’’ First she refers to a discourse which the 
Prophet delivered in Kirtland after his return from the east 
where he had been in company with Martin Harris. In that dis- 
course the Prophet felicitated the Saints on the happy condi- 
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tions that obtained in Kirtland but warned them of a change 
in prospect, and such a change as would lead some of them 
to be willing to take his life, and they would take it, if God 
would permit the deed. ‘‘But brethren,’’ he said, ‘‘I now eall 
upon you to repent, and cease all your hardness of heart, and 
turn from those principles of death and dishonesty which you 
are harboring in your bosoms, before it is eternally too late, 
for there is yet room for repentance.’’ 

After this reference to the Prophet’s discourse Lucy con- 
tinues: ‘‘In the fall of 1836, a bank was established in Kirt- 
land. Soon after the sermon, above mentioned, Joseph dis- 
eovered that a large amount of money had been taken away by 
fraud from this bank. He immediately demanded a search war- 
rant of Esquire F. G. Williams, which was flatly refused. ‘I insist 
upon a warrant,’ said Joseph, ‘for if you will give me one, I 
ean get the money, and if you do not, I will break you of your 
office.’ ‘Well, break it is, then,’ said Williams, ‘and we will 
strike hands upon it.’ ‘Very well,’ said Joseph, ‘from henece- 
forth I drop you from my quorum, [in First Presidency] in 
the name of the Lord.’’’ (‘‘History of the Prophet Joseph’’ 
by Lucey Smith, ch. 45). 

This agrees with the Prophet’s statement that when applica- 
- tion was made to F. G. Williams for a search warrant and he 
refused it, ‘‘some difficulty arose on account of it.’’ 

This movement of the Prophet against Parrish’s peculation 
occurred previous to June, 1837,*° and hence previous to the 
Prophet’s withdrawal from the ill-fated institution and dis- 
posal of his interest therein; and his ‘‘Caution’’ against the 
validity of the Safety Society’s notes. Hach of these several 
actions, was a protest against the course the institution was 
following, after it had fallen under corrupt management. And 
in view of these several actions and warnings against dishonest 
methods is not the Prophet warranted in saying that the dis- 
asters of the Safety Society arose from its not giving heed 
to his counsel? And is it fair to insinuate, as Linn does, that 
our Church records give no evidence that the Prophet made 
any such efforts, or gave any such counsel? 


36. This date is fixed in the following manner: In the Prophet’s editorial in 
the Elders Journal, after reciting the facts stated in the above quotation, he relates 
how Parrish had an opportunity of proving the iniquity of the Prophet in open 
court in the case of Grandison Newel vs. Joseph Smith; and yet as a witness in 
that case he testified that he knew nothing in the character or conduct of Mr. 
Smith unworthy his professions as a man of God; and the case above referred to, 
Newel vs. Smith, according to Kennedy, was tried on the 3rd of June, 1837 (“Early 
days of Mormonism,” p. 157). 
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2.—THr LocaTION AND ENVIRONMENT OF KIRTLAND JUSTIFIED 
THE INDUSTRIAL AND Bustness VENTURES OF THE Sartnts: Not 
all of those who may be classed as Anti-Mormon writers censure 
the action of the Saints in their efforts to found a city at Kirt- 
land, with industrial, merchantile and banking institutions. 
Some of this class of writers recognize the right of the Saints 
to engage in these enterprises, as well as other people, and ad- 
mit that there were natural advantages at Kirtland which justi- 
fied the hope of success in such a movement. Among those 
who view matters from this standpoint is Kennedy, an author 
often cited in our narration. On the point in question he says: 

‘‘Looked at from the dispassionate ground of a business 
view alone, one can hardly criticise the Mormon leaders for 
many of the ventures into which they were led. It was a time 
when the canals of New York and Ohio, the waters of Lake 
Erie and the Ohio River, and the high-ways between the Hast 
and the great West, were filled with people bent upon the 
founding of new homes in the new lands, and lured by a future 
that, however bright it might have seemed, has been far out 
run by the magnificent developments of the half-century past. 
Cities were springing up as if by magic. Settlements were 
made to-day where the forest had stood untenanted and un- 
broken but yesterday. Farms were marked out in lands that 
were on the far frontier a year before. With any advantage 
in natural gift or commercial creation, one spot seemed equal 
to the rest in a hope for the future, and those whose interests 
were staked upon it felt justified in calling the attention of the 
world to their possessions, and in offering to others a part of 
the harvest they hoped to reap. Kirtland lay upon one of the 
roadways the hand of the pioneer had cut through the forests 
of Northern Ohio, while the waters of Lake Erie could be seen 
from her temple roof. The nucleus of a large town seemed to 
have been formed in the settlement of so many strangers about 
the temple, and the limits to which it might yet grow could 
only be defined by the future. Those who had seen that which 
had already been done, had a reason for their hope of yet 
greater things in times to come.’’ ‘‘Karly Days of Mormon- 
ism,’’ pp. 153-4. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
Tue PraceruLt Exopus From Cray County 


Movements in Missouri must now be noted. When the peo- 
ple of Clay county welcomed the exiled Saints into their midst 
(1833-1834) the prevailing thought was that their stay would 
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only be temporary. When it became evident that they would 
not be returned to their Jackson county homes very soon, if at 
all, from the view point of the ‘‘old settlers,’’ there was ex- 
pressed some misgivings among the people of Clay county 
as to the propriety of permitting the exiles to remain. Also 
some of the Saints were purchasing lands and making homes 
which of course looked like permanent settlement. To this 
manifest uneasiness of the ‘‘old settlers’’ the leading Hlders 
of the Church replied that they did not regard Clay county 
as their permanent home, but looked upon it merely as a tem- 
porary asylum which they would promptly leave whenever a 
respectable portion of the citizens of said county should re- 
quest it.1 On the 29th of June, 1836, at a mass meeting held at 
Liberty court house, which was widely attended, a series of 
resolutions was passed that culminated in calling upon the 
Saints to now fulfill the pledge which their leaders had given 
some two years previously, by withdrawing from the county. 
It is stated in the minutes of this public meeting that the Saints 
were ‘‘charged by those opposed to them with an unfriendly 
determination to break that pledge; that their rapid emi- 
gration, their large purchases and offers to purchase land, 
the remarks of the ignorant and imprudent portion of them 
that this country is destined by heaven to be theirs,—are re- 
ceived and looked upon, by a large portion of this community 
as strong and convincing proofs that they intend to make this 
country their permanent home, the center and general ren- 
dezous of their people.’’ 

The reasons why the Saints had become objectionable as per- 
manent citizens to many of the people of Clay county were 
stated to be: 


1. Their religious tenets were so different from the present 
churches of the age, that this always had and always would ex- 
cite deep prejudice against them in any populous country where 
they might locate. 

2. They were eastern men whose manners, habits, customs, 


1. Minutes of a public meeting held at the Court House, Liberty, Clay county, the 
29th of June, 1836—Documentary History of the Church, Vol. II, p. 440. 
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and even dialect were essentially different from the Missour- 
ans, 

3. They were non-slave holders, and opposed to slavery, 
which excited deep and abiding prejudices in a cone 
which tolerated and protected slavery. 

4. Common report had it that they kept up a constant com- 
munication with the Indian tribes on the frontier; and declared 
from the pulpit that the Indians were a part of God’s chosen 
people, destined by heaven to inherit with them the land of 
Missouri. 


‘‘We do not vouch for the correctness of these statements,’’ 
said the committee which draughted the report, ‘‘but whether 
they are true or false, their effect has been the same in excit- 
ing our community.’’ 

The causes named are represented as having raised a preju- 
dice against the Saints, and a feeling of hostility, that the first 
spark might—and the committee deeply feared would—ignite 
into all the horrors and desolations of a civil war, and it was 
therefore 


‘‘Resolved, That it is the fixed and settled conviction of this 
meeting, that unless the people commonly called Mormons, will 
agree to stop immediately the immigration of their people to 
this country, and take measures to remove themselves from it, 
a civil war is inevitable. 

We do not contend that we have the least right under the 
constitution and laws of the country to expel them by force. 
But we would indeed be blind, if we did not foresee that the 
first blow that is struck at this moment of deep excitement, 
must and will speedily involve every individual in a war, bear- 
ing ruin, woe, and desolation in its course. It matters but little 
how, where, or by whom the war may begin, when the work of de- 
struction commences, we must all be borne onward by the 
storm, or crushed beneath its fury. 


The saints were told that if they had one spark of gratitude 
they would not willingly plunge a people into civil war who 
had held out to them the friendly hand of assistance in the 
dark hour of their distress. A committee of ten was appointed 
to present these views to the leading elders among the ‘‘ Mor- 
mons’’ with the understanding that if the Saints would con- 
sent to move as requested, the gentlemen who had called the 
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meeting, and now asked them to leave Clay county, would use 
all their influence to allay the excitement among the citizens of 
the county. 

The reply of the Saints to the request to remove from Clay 
county was adopted at a general mass meeting, held two days 
after the citizens meeting. In their reply they expressed their 
appreciation of the kindness shown them by the people of Clay 
county, and then proceeded to enter formal denial of the sev- 
eral things charged against them by those opposed to them, 
and which I quote from the body of their answer to the citi- 
zens of Clay county. 


‘We deny having claim to this, or any other county, or coun- 
try, further than we shall purchase the land with money, or 
more than the Constitution and laws allow us as free American 
citizens. We have taken no part for or against slavery; but are 
opposed to the abolitionists, and consider that men have a 
right to hold slaves or not, according to law. 

‘“We believe it just to preach the Gospel to the nations of the 
earth, and warn the righteous to save themselves from the cor- 
ruptions of the world; but we do not believe it right to inter- 
fere with bond-servants, nor preach the Gospel to them, nor 
meddle with nor influence them in the least to cause them to be 
dissatisfied with their situation in this life; thereby jeopardiz- 
ing the lives of men. Such interference we believe to be unlaw- 
ful and unjust, and dangerous to the peace of every govern- 
ment allowing human beings to be held in servitude. 

‘¢We deny holding any communications with the Indians; and 
mean to hold ourselves as ready to defend our country against 
their barbarous ravages, as any other people. We believe that 
all men are bound to sustain and uphold the respective govern- 
ments in which they reside, while protected in their inherent 
and inalienable rights by the laws of such governments; and 
that sedition and rebellion are unbecoming every citizen thus 
protected, and should be punished accordingly.” 


They held that it would be useless to enter further into de- 
tail of their faith or mention their sufferings on account of it; 
but 


‘‘Resolved, First: For the sake of friendship, and to be in 
eovenant of peace with the citizens of Clay county, and they 
to be in a covenant of peace with us, nothwithstanding the nec. 
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essary loss of property, and expense we incur in moving, we 
comply with the requisitions of their resolutions in leaving 
Clay county, as explained by the preamble accompanying the 
same; and that we will use our exertions to have the Church 
do the same; and that we will also exert ourselves to stop the 
tide of emigration of our people to this county. 

Resolved, Second: That we accept the friendly offer verbally 
tendered to us by the committee yesterday, to assist us in se- 
lecting a location, and removing to it.’’ 


The reply from the Saints was perfectly satisfactory to the 
people of Clay county, and the latter made some arrangements 
to assist the former in complying with their request; that is, 
two persons from each township were appointed to raise money 
by subscription to aid the ‘‘Mormons’’ who might need assist- 
ance to leave the county, and also arrange for some suitable 
person to assit them in selecting a new location for settlement; 
and recommend the ‘‘Mormons’’ to the good treatment of the 
citizens in surrounding counties; and asked them to assist the 
exiles in selecting some abiding place, where they would be, in 
a measure, the only occupants of the land; and where none 
would be anxious to molest them. 

At this time the whole northern part of Missouri was but 
sparsely settled, and but few counties were organized. It there- 
fore seemed to be the most suitable place that could be sug- 
gested for their gathering together where they might live in 
peace, pending the arrival of that time when they could be re- 
stored to their possession in Jackson county—when Zion could 
be redeemed. It was to this region that influential friends in 
Clay county called the attention of the Saints in the summer 
of 1836; and in the month of October a number of Mormon 
families began settling on Shoal Creek—a tributary of Grand 
River—about thirty or thirty-five miles north and a little east 
of Liberty in Clay county. They soon petitioned the legisla- 
ture for an enactment organizing a new county. The petition 
was granted and the new county organzied in December, 1836. 

It is worthy of note in passing that this arrangement of or- 
ganizing a new county to be inhabited by the Saints was looked 
upon as a happy solution of a difficult problem, as appears from 
the following statement in the ‘‘History of Caldwell County:”’ 
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‘When the Mormon leaders had determined upon the occu- 
pation of this portion of Missouri, certain public men of the 
state thought they had discovered an easy and satisfactory so- 
lution of the Mormon problem. The Mormons had already se- 
lected Far West as their principle town and were clustering 
about it in considerable numbers, and at various points on 
lower Shoal Creek. They seemed well enough pleased with the 
county, and were coming by bands and companies every week. 

Let us fix up a county expressly for the Mormons, exclaimed 
certain politicians and public men. Let us send all the Mor- 
mons in the state to that county and induce all Gentiles therein 
to sell out and leave. The proposition suited everyone. The 
Gentiles said, ‘If the Mormons are willing to go into that 
prairie country and settle, let them have it and welcome.’ The 
Mormons said, ‘If we may be allowed to remain peaceably and 
enjoy our religion, we will go into any country that may be set 
apart for us, no matter how wild and unbroken it may be, and 
we will make it to blossom as the rose. If we obtain political con- 
trol of a county we will honestly administer it and be loyal in 
all things to the state government over us.’ 

‘‘ Arrangements were soon made. Every Gentile in the pro- 
posed new county that could be induced to sell his possessions 
at a reasonable price was bought out, and his place taken by a 
Mormon. The authorities of the church agreed that no Mor- 
mons should settle in any other county without the previous 
consent of the settlers already there.’” 


It is evident that in the view of the Missourians the Saints 
were getting no choice part of the state when they accepted this 
prairie country for their habitat. They were simply taking 
that which the Missourians thought to be worthless,*? hence the 


2, History of Livingston and Caldwell Counties, National Historical Company, 
St. Louis, 1886. 

3. “The first farms were opened in the woods. * * * It is alleged that the 
first prairie farm was opened by T. W. Higgins in the spring of 1842. In the win- 
ter of that year he built his house fairly out on the bleak prairies, and when he se- 
lected the site the snow was fifteen inches deep and the thermometer below zero. 
The old settlers laughed at what they deemed his folly, and declared that nobody but 
a Yankee would settle so from timber. But they, as well as Maj. Higgins, lived 
to declare that nobody but a tom-fool would settle in the timber when there was 
good, rich prairie to be had. 

Under the circumstances it was but natural that the first settlers should have 
an unfavorable opinion of the prairies as to their fitness for agricultural lands. Coy- 
ered with thick, strong grass, in wet seasons the moisture after a rain was held in 
the ground near or on the surface a long time before being absorbed or evaporated, 
and caused the belief that the soil would always be “soggy,” and that in even mod- 
erately wet seasons crops would always drown out. Then there was the tough sod, 
which no ordinary plow then in use would turn; the land could not be enclosed 
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remark—above—‘‘If the Mormons are willing to go into that 
prairie country and settle, let them have it and welcome.’’ 

Hon. Alexander W. Doniphan, then a representative from 
Clay county to the Missouri legislature, was doubtless the one 
who proposed this plan of settling the Mormon problem of that 
day, and to him in the state legislature was assigned the work 
of preparing the bill for the creation of the new county. Fear- 
ing that the organization of a county especially for the Mor- 
mons might meet with opposition, a bill creating two counties 
out of the northern part of what was Ray county, one to be 
named Caldwell and the other Davies,* was brought in by Doni- 
phan and passed without much opposition. Of course the mat- 
ter of Caldwell being a county created and set apart for 
Mormon settlement, as also the agreement on the part 
of the Saints that they would not settle in other counties, 
‘‘without the previous consent of the settlers already there,’’ 
had to be merely an understanding between the Missourians 
and the Saints, as no such an agreement could be en- 
acted into law since it would be an abdiction of one of the rights 
of citizenship under the Constitution on the part of the Saints; 
and an assumption of unconstitutional power on the part of the 
Missourians, for them to forbid citizens of the state of Mis- 
souri or of any other state of the Union to settle where they 
pleased, since it is part of the Constitution itself that ‘‘the citi- 


with a brush fence, as in the timber, but rails must be made and hauled; there were 
but few springs on the prairies, etc., etc. 

Those who wrote of the prairies at that day did not regard them with much 
favor. Mr. Lewis C. Beck, an accomplished scientist, writing in his Gazetteer of 
Missiuri (1823), of Ray county, to which Caldwell then belonged, has this to say 
(p. 244) of the prairies :— 

‘The prairies, although generally fertile, are so very extensive that they must, 
for a great length of time, and perhaps forever, remain wild and uncultivated.’ ” 
(History of Caldwell county, p. 96, National Historical Company, 1886). 


4. According to General Doniphan these counties were named after two men, 
pioneers and soldiers, who had been associated with his father, Joseph Doniphan, a 
soldier of the Revolution, and one of the pioneers that accompanied Daniel Boone 
to Kentucky. In the latter state Joseph Doniphan “belonged to a company of In-. 
dian scouts and fighters, commanded by Capt. Mathew Caldwell. Of this Capt. 
Caldwell Gen. Doniphan often heard his father speak as a brave and gallant sol- 
dier, and a skillful Indian fighter. Col. Joseph H. Daviess, who was killed under 
Gen. Harrison at the battle of Tippecanoe, Indiana, in 1811, was also an acquaintance: 
and friend of Mr. Joseph Doniphan. When Gen. Doniphan drew up the bill for 
the organization of the two new counties, he named one of them for Col. Daviess, 
and the other Caldwell, in honor of his father’s old captain.” (History of Caldwell. 
County, p. 105). 
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zens of each state shall be entitled to all privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens in the several states.’ 

Under this agreement the Saints rapidly left Clay county and 
began taking possession of the new county created for them. 
It amounted to a second exodus, albeit a peaceful one. The 
Saints made special agreements with the citizens of DeWitt 
in Carroll county, and with the citizens of Daviess county, by 
which they could settle among them. ‘‘It is claimed,’’ says 
the writers of the History of Caldwell county, ‘‘that all 
the Mormons settled outside of this [Caldwell] county, were 
made with the prior consent of the inhabitants then liv- 
ing where the settlements were made; the consent was ob- 
tained, in nearly every instance, by the payment of money, 
either for the lands of the pioneer Gentiles or for some articles 
of personal property they owned. Money was scarce at that day, 
and although the pioneers did not approve Mormon doctrines, 
they did approve of Mormon gold and silver, and they were 
willing to tolerate the one if they could obtain the other. But 
afterward certain of the Gentiles claimed that the Mormon 
occupation had been by stealth and fraud, and perhaps in some 
instances this was true.’ The last remark is wholly gratuitous. 
It is not true, and there is no evidence that warrants the ‘‘per- 
haps”’ of the quotation. 

DeWitt was located on the Missouri River, near the mouth of 
Grand River, which it was hoped could be made a navagable 
stream.’ By securing this location at the mouth of Grand River, 


5. Constitution of the United States, Art. IV, Sec. 2. “It is obvious,’ remarks 
Judge Story, in commenting upon this passage, “that if the citizens of the different 
states were to be deemed aliens to each other, they could not inherit, or hold, or 
purchase real estate, or possess any political or municipal privileges in any other 
state, than that, in which they were born. And the states would be at liberty to 
make laws, giving preferences of rights and offices, and even privileges in trade and 
business, to those who were natives, over all other persons, who belonged to other 
states; or they might make invidious discriminations between the citizens of dif- 
ferent states. Such a power would have a tendency to generate jealousies and dis- 
contents, injurious to the harmony of all the states. And, therefore, the Constitu- 
tion has wisely created, as it were, a general citizenship, communicating to the citi- 
zens of each State, who have their domical in another, all the privileges and im- 
munities enjoyed by the citizens of the latter. 

6. History of Caldwell County, p. 118. 

7. “Grand River is a large, beautiful and rapid stream, during the high 
waters of spring, and will undoubtedly admit of navigation by steam-boat and 
other craft.’ Remark of Joseph Smith, Documentary History of the Church, Vol. 


III, p. 34. 7 
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and one about fifty-five miles higher up the stream, in Daviess 
county, a means of commercial ingress and egress to the Upper 
Missouri country allotted to the Saints had been provided that 
spoke well for the foresight of the Church leaders. The right 
of the Saints to settle in DeWitt was secured for the Saints in 
the spring of 1838 by Elders George M. Hinkle and John Mur- 
dock. g 

The upper settlement on Grand River was called ‘‘Adam- 
on-di-Ahman,’’ generally abbreviated to Diahman. The site was 
selected by Joseph Smith in May, 1838, and is in township 
sixty; ranges twenty-seven and twenty-eight, sections twenty- 
five, thirty-six, thirty-one and thirty. A number of families of 
Saints had been settled at this point for several months before 
the arrival of Joseph Smith who called the place ‘‘Spring Hill;”’ 
‘‘but by the mouth of the Lord,’’ said the Prophet, ‘‘it was 
named Adam-on-di-Ahman’”’ ‘‘because’’ said He, ‘‘it is the 


8. Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 116. Beyond what may be gathered from the 
above explanation, nothing is known as to the meaning of the phrase, ‘““Adam-on-di- 
Ahman.” John Corrill says, though on what authority is not known, “The inter- 
pretation in English is, “The Valley of God in which Adam blessed his children,’ ” 
(Brief History of the Latter-day Saints, p. 28). The phrase was used incidently in a 
revelation about six years before this, vig. in 1832, where, the Lord is spoken of 
being the Holy One of Zion, “who hath established the foundations of Adam-on- 
di-Ahman”—(Doc. and Cov., Sec. 78: 15). Again in a revelation given March 28, 
1835, the declaration is made that three years previous to his death Adam gathered 
certain. of the ancient Patriarchs together “into the Valley of Adam-on-di-Ahman, 
and there bestowed upon them his last blessing.” Shortly after this W. W. Phelps 
wrote his hymn—‘‘Adam-on-di-Ahman.” Messenger and Advocate, June, 1835. 


“This earth was once a garden place, 
With all her glories common, 

And men did live a holy race, 
And worship Jesus face to face, 

In Adam-on-di-Ahman. 


We read that Enoch walked with God, 
Above the power of mammon, 

And Zion spread herself abroad, 

And Saints and angles sang aloud, 

In Adam-on-di-Ahman. 


Her land was good and greatly blest, 
Beyond old Israel’s Canaan, 

Her fame was known from east to west, 
Her peace was great, and pure the rest, 
Of Adam-on-di-Ahman. 


Hosanna to such days to come, 
The Saviour’s second coming, 

Then all the earth in glorious bloom 
Affords the Saints a holy home, 
Like Adam-on-di-Ahman.” 
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place where Adam shall come to visit his people or the Ancient 
of Days shall sit as spoken of by Daniel the Prophet.’” 

A short distance south of ‘‘Spring Hill,’?’ or Adam-on-di- 
Ahman, was the home of Lyman Wight, at the foot of ‘‘ Tower 
Hill,’’ a name given to the place by Joseph Smith ‘‘in conse- 
quence of the remains of an old Nephite alter or tower,’’ he ex- 
plains, ‘‘that stood there.’*® A photogravure of Wight’s 
house is published in this chapter, being the only Mormon home 
left standing in ‘‘Di-Ahman,’’ or its vicinity. It may also be 
said to be a typical Missouri house of the period. 

About thirty miles southwest of ‘‘Di-Ahman,’’ in Caldwell 
county, was far West, the principles settlement of the Saints 
in Upper Missouri. It was located about one mile south of 
Shoal Creek, a tributary of Grand River, running eastwardly 
through the middle of the county; while half a mile south ran 
Goose Creek, a tributary of Shoal. Both streams were capa- 
ble of furnishing water power for manufacturing purposes. 
The city was five miles northwest of the town of Kingston, the 
present county seat of Caldwell county, and was the highest 
swell of land in that Ingh rolling prairie country, and 


g. Daniel’s descriptiun of the events here referred to is found in the 7th chap- 
ter of his prophecies. The description is very imposing, hence I quote it: “I be- 
held till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of Days did sit, whose gar- 
ment was white as snow, and the hair of His head like the pure wool: his throne 
was like the fiery flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued and 
came forth from before Him: thousand thousands ministered unto Him and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before Him: the judgment was set, and the books 
were opened. * * * I saw in the night visions, and, behold, one like the Son of 
Man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of Days, and they 
brought Him near before Him. And there was given Him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should serve Him: His do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.” 


10. Documentary History of the Church, Vol. III, p. 35. This old ruin has 
been quite generally accepted as marking the site of Adam-on-di-Ahman, an error, 
since “Tower Hill’ is some half a mile east of that place; but because of the word 
“Adam” in the foregoing phrase, the alter or tower is supposed to have some asso- 
ciation with the first patriarch of our race, hence it has been called “The grave of 
Adam” (History of Caldwell County, p. 118. Also History of Daviess County by 
D. L. Kort). It will be seen by reference to the text of this history however, that 
Joseph Smith assigned the ruin to Nephite origin; and it was but one of a number 
of such stone mounds or ruins in that vicinity: “We discovered some antiquities 
about one mile east of the camp [the camp was in the vicinity of Wight’s house], 
consisting of stone mounds, apparently erected in square piles, though somewhat 
decayed and obliterated by the weather (erosion) of many years. These mounds 
were probably erected to secrete treasures.” (Documentary History of the Church, 
Volatiien 37), 
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is visible from a long distance.” The site of Far West 
was chosen by John Whitmer and W. W. Phelps in 
the summer of 1836, the entry being filed on the 8th 
of August of that year. The north half was entered 
in the name of W. W. Phelps, the south half in the name of 
John Whitmer; but both Phelps and Whitmer held the land in 
trust for the Church.” Some misunderstandings arose in the 
Church in Missouri concerning the entry of this town site by 
the above two brethren. The money used in the purchase of it 
had been collected among the Saints in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see (at least fourteen hundred dollars of it) by Elders Thomas 
B. Marsh, President of the Twelve Apostles, and Elder Elisha 
H. Grovers, who turned over the amount named above to W. 
W. Phelps and John Whitmer, as constituting the proper au- 
thorities to receive it, they being the counselors in the presi- 
dency of the Church in Missouri, and David Whitmer, the 
President, being absent in Kirtland. These two brethren so 
presumed to act independently of the High Council of the 
Chureh in Missouri, and without consultation with others, that 
they seemed to be conducting matters with a high hand, also 
in their own interests—for personal gain. They laid out the 
public square; they appointed and ordained a committee to 
supervise the building of a house unto the Lord—a temple; 
and appropriated to themselves the profits arising from the 
sale of town lots, though from these profits, it must be said 
for them, they made large donations or appropriations ($1,000 
each) to the house of the Lord in contemplation. It is very 
probable that no wrong was intended by these brethren, but 
acting as they did without consultation with the High Council 


11. Standing on what used to be the public square of the city, on the occasion 
of my visit there in 1884, the writer obtained an excellent view of all the surround- 
ing country. Vast fields of waving corn and meadow land were stretched out on 
all sides, as far as the eye could see. Several towns and villages, with their white 
church spires gleaming in the sun-light, were in plain view, though from five to ten 
miles distant. Away to the east is Kingston, the present county seat of Caldwell; 
further to the north-east is Breckenridge, Hamilton and Kidder; to the west is 
Plattsburg, and south is the quaint village of Polo. All these places are within easy 
~ision from the site of Far West, and increase the grandeur of the scene. The 
site chosen for Far West is the finest location for a city in the county, but not- 
withstanding all the advantages of the location, Far West has been abandoned and 
is merely a land of successive corn-fields. 

12. History of Caldwell County, p. 120. 
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and other brethren equally interested in the up-building of 
Zion with them, and in utter disregard of the principle that 
‘fall things shall be done by common consent in the Church, 
by much prayer and faith,’’® naturally gave offense, and 
awakened suspicion of wrong intentions. This, in the spring 
of 1837, led to a somewhat extended investigation of their con- 
duct by the High Council and two of the Twelve Apostles then 
in Missouri, Elders Thomas B. Marsh and David W. Patten. 
The protracted hearing finally resulted in an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences. The town site and some other lands en- 
tered by Elders Phelps and Whitmer, together with the profits 
arising from the sale of the lands, was turned over to the Bis- 
hop of Zion—Edward Partridge—for the benefit of Zion, and 
the two brethren Phelps and Whitmer were released from the 
obligation to pay the $2,000 they had subscribed to the build- 
ing of the proposed temple.“ This settlement was still further 
confirmed by a conference of the Church held at Far West in 
November, 1837, at which the Prophet and Sidney Rigdon were 
present, and where both Elders Whitmer and Phelps made ex- 
planations and confessions of their error, and were continued 
in their ecclesiastical * positions. 

In laying out Far West the general plan of laying off the 
cities of Zion was followed:* viz: The town site was made 
one mile square, divided by streets running at right angles into 
regular blocks, except that a large public square was laid off in 
the center of the town, designed for a temple site and other 
public buildings. This square was approached from the four 
points of the compass by avenues, eight rods wide. All the 
other streets were five rods wide. Such was the rapid influx 
of the Saints into Caldwell county, however, that in November, 
1837, it was decided to double the size of the city platt by mak- 
ing it two miles square, and the blocks were so enlarged as to con- 
tain four acres each instead of being, as at first designed, 396 
feet square. 


13. Doctrine and Covenants, Sec. 26. 

14. See Documentary History of the Church for minutes of above investigation, 
Vol. II, pp. 483-4, foot note. 

15. Jbid., pp. 522-524. 

16. See Ante, com xAlLk 
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Such was the location of Far West. Caldwell county in 1836 
was a wilderness. By the spring of 1838 the population was 
more than 5,000; of which more than 4,900 were Latter-day 
Saints.” At Far West, by that time, there were one hundred 
and fifty houses, four dry goods stores, three family groceries, 
half a dozen blacksmith shops, a printing establishment and 
two hotels. A large and comfortable school house had been 
built in 1836,’° and served also as church and court house. 
During the summer of 1838 the population of Far West, to- 
gether with all other settlements of the Saints in Upper Mis- 
sourl, were greatly augmented from Canada,—whence came 
one company of two hundred wagons—from the eastern states, 
and especially from Kirtland, Ohio, and its vicinity. One 
company of over five hundred souls—one hundred and five 
families—made the journey from Kirtland in one company, 
under the leadership of the First Council of the Seventy, 
and on arriving among the Saints in Upper Missouri, settled 
at ‘‘Diahman,’’ where they arrived on the 4th of October, hav- 
ing traveled nine hundred miles from Kirtland Temple.” They 
were given a most cordial welcome at Far West before moving 
to Diahman, and the description of that reception by the Pro- 
phet exhibits the spirit in which this gathering of the people 
was being carried out: 


‘‘The Kirtland Camp arrived in Far West from Kirtland. 
I went in company with Sidney Rigdon, Hyrum Smith, Isaac 
Morely and George W. Robinson, and met them some miles out, 
and escorted them into the city, where they encamped on the 
public square directly south, and close by the excavation for the 
Lord’s house. Here friends greeted friends in the name of the 
Lord. Isaac Morely, Patriarch at Far West, furnished a beef 
for the camp. President Rigdon provided a supper for the 
sick, and the brethren provided for them like men of God, for 
they were hungry, having eaten but little for several days, 


17. History of Caldwell County, p. 118. 

18. “There were also many persons of education and accomplishments. (i. e. 
among the Saints). School teachers were plenty and schools were numerous. * * * 
The Mormons very early gave attention to educational matters. There were many 
teachers among them and schoolhouses were among their first buildings” (History of 
Caldwell County, p. 121). 

19. The Journal of this company’s travels is published in extenso in the Docu- 
mentary History of the Church, Vol. III, chs. [X and X. 
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and having travelled eleven miles this day; eight hundred and 
sixty: miles from Kirtland, the way the camp traveled.”’ 


Of the Camp’s arrival at ‘‘Diahman’’ the Prophet in his 
journal said: 


‘““This is a day long to be remembered by that part of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, called ‘The 
Camp,’ or ‘Kirtland Camp No. 1,’ for they arrived at their 
destination and began to pitch their tents about sunset, when 
one of the brethren living in the place proclaimed with a loud 
voice: ‘‘Brethren, your long and tedious journey is now ended; 
you are now on the public square of Adam-ondi-Ahman. This 
is the place where Adam blessed his posterity, when they rose 
up and called him Michael, the Prince, the Arch-angel, and he 
being full of the Holy Ghost predicted what should befall his 
posterity to the latest generation.’’ 


It was most unfortunate for the state, that the ‘‘old settlers’”’ 
throughout Upper Missouri did not give to these people a 
hearty welcome; for they were of a class much needed at the 
time in that part of the state. The fact that the Saints had 
many educated people among them, that school teachers were 
numerous in their rapidly forming settlements, and that they 
early gave attention to educational interests—has already been 
established by Non-Mormon authority.” The same authority, 
after saying that the majority of the Mormons were poor, that 
many of them were able only to enter and improve about forty 
acres of land; that most of their houses were cabins; that like 
other pioneers they had come to Upper Missouri to better their 
conditions; that to worship God as they pleased and to be with 
their brethren were, of course, considerations; that every head 
of a family was guaranteed a home, and if he was unable to 
buy one it was given him from the lands held by the trustees 
of the Church—then adds: ‘‘Among so many, however, there 
eould but be those of some wealth, as well as craftsmen of 

20. See Ante, note 18, this chapter. Under the Chapter subdivisions “The 
Firsts,” the “History of Caldwell County” says: “The first schools were taught by 
Mormons.” Then referring to the local educational work at Kingston, the present 
county seat, the Historian says: “In the vicinity of Kingston the first school was 
taught by a young lady Mormon, Miss Mary Ann Duty, in an abandoned log cabin 


on Log Creek. This was in the summer of 1838.” (History of Caldwell County, 
Pp. 99). 
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various kinds, skilled mechanics and artisans. There were also 
many persons of education and accomplishment.’” 
Had the writer of this History of Caldwell county tried to 
describe the ideal elements essential to successful colonization 
of a frontier country, instead of describing the Latter-day 
Saints and the motives that were the incentives to their com- 
ing to Upper Missouri, and the motive power of their indus- 
trial activities, he could not have succeeded better than he has 
in giving his description of the Latter-day Saints. An enlight- 
ened statesmanship would have welcomed such a population to 
such a country as Upper Missouri, and protected them in their 
property, religious, and political rights; for in this ‘‘ Mormon’’ 
population, as described by this Caldwell county historian, is 
every motive and every element essential to successful colon- 
ization: conditions, in the main, which enforce small holdings in 
land, which means more careful and more intense cultivation; 
skilled artisans of a variety of vocations; industry; frugality; 
community sympathy touched by religious sentiments, that would 
make for mutual, individual and community helpfulness. What 
might not have been hoped for had this community been per- 
mitted, unmolested, to have worked out their destiny under the 
operation of these industrial, social and religious ideas? 


21. History of Caldwell County, p. IIo. 


THE BILBOES AND THE STOCKS 
How tHE New Ewnauanp Conuonists PunisHED WRONGDOERS 
BY LESLIE IRVING 


HE idea that a punishment, to be effective, must sub- 
ject the victim to humiliating publicity and personal 
obloquy, did not originate as a New World idea. For 
centuries this policy had been in force in nearly all the 
European countries, and, despite the fact that it had not proved 
successful as a remedial agent, was still pursued at the time that 
the Mayflower set sail for America. | 

Whether the first colonists brought the bilboes to New England 
is not known, but if they did not come in the Mayflower they must 
have followed shortly, for not many years passed before we be- 
gin to find mention of them. At first the refractory youth are 
merely threatened with an introduction to the bilboes, but, finally, 
threats apparently being of no avail, Jams Woodward was sen- 
tenced to ‘‘be sett in the bilbowes for being drunk at the Newe- 
towne’’ (Cambridge). This entry may be found in the records 
of the court of Boston, under date of August 7, 1632. 

From that time the use of the bilboes became more and more 
frequent, and the offenses for which this mode of punishment 
was used were most varied in character. One colonist suffered 
this indignity for having sold powder and shot to the Indians— 
a very serious crime in those days, we may be sure. Many were 
thrust into the bilboes for drunkenness, and almost as many for 
‘““swearynge.’’ In 1635, Griffin Montagne paid this penalty for 
stealing boards, while, in the same year, another colonist suffered 
a similar punishment for having ‘‘sleited the magistrates in 
speaches.’’ In fact, to judge from the records, the bilboes were 
regarded as a fitting penalty for almost any crime from that of 
drinking overmuch spirits to actual sedition. 

And, if an opinion may be Ee upon the descriptions of the 
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infliction of this penalty, as shown in the old prints, a more de- 
grading and uncomfortable mode of punishment is would be 
hard to devise. The bilboes consisted of a long, heavy bar of 
iron, over which were two sliding shackles, somewhat similar to 
handcuffs, into which the legs of the offenders were thrust. When 
thus fixed, the shackles were locked, after which they were often 
raised sufficiently to compel the criminal to lie on his back with 
his feet high in the air, a position which was certainly painful 
enough to justify Shakespeare’s remark in Hamlet: ‘‘ Methought 
I lay worse than the mutines in the bilboes.’’ 

While the bilboes may have been used in other places, court 
records seem to indicate that this form of punishment was chiefly 
confined to Boston. ‘Thus when, as happened later, it became 
the custom to punish offenders in two places, that their humilia- 
tion and degradation might be the greater, those who were taken 
from the bilboes in Boston were thrust into the stocks at Salem. 

It was also customary to inflict these punishments on meeting, 
or market days, or on other occasions when the towns would prob- 
ably be crowded with the people from the surrounding country. 
Naturally, a man or woman—for women were not exempt from 
the penalty of the bilboes—in such a plight proved a great attrac- 
tion, and sad indeed must have been the fate of those who were 
thus trussed up before the crowd that gathered around them 
with its jeers and insulting laughter. 

The length of sentences to the bilboes varied from a few hours 
to many, the severity of the penalty being due apparently more 
to the temper of the magistrate than to the nature of the offense 
against the law, but such punishments were usually so arranged 
that they would end with a visit from the minister, who piously 
chided the criminal for having given way to the temptation to sin. 

Outside of the New England colonies the bilboes were scarcely 
known. In New Amsterdam the Dutch flogged and banished the 
criminals who escaped execution. In Virginia, however, the bil- 
boes were used for a brief period, their provost-marshal receiv- 
ing a fee of ten shillings for each person that he ‘‘laid by the 
heels.’’ 

The use of the bilboes might have extended, or the intruments 
of torture might have been maintained as a form of punishment 
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for a much longer period if it had not been so hard to procure 
them. Those which were used so effectually in Massachusetts 
and Virginia were brought from England, but it seems that few 
were imported, with the result that other towns, finding them- 
selves in need of some such shackles, and being unable to secure 
the bilboes, accepted the most reasonable alternative possible and 
adopted the stocks as a mode of public chastisement. 

As stocks were made entirely of wood, with the exception of 
a few bolts, and wood could be had without much trouble beyond 
that of cutting it, they soon came into such general use that, in 
1639, even Boston decided to dispense with the bilboes, and Hd- 
ward Palmer was commissioned to supply the ‘‘ planks and wood- 
work’’ for the stocks. 

That he carried out his commission there can be no doubt, for, 
strangely enough, he was the first person to sit in them—the 
crime committed being that of the extortion practiced in charging 
the town one pound thirteen shillings and seven pence for the 
lumber which he furnished. For this early attempt at graft, Car- 
penter Palmer was sentenced to pay a fine of five pounds and sit 
for one hour in the new stocks—a method of discouraging exces- 
sive charges that might with good effect be adopted in this day. 

About 1635, the stocks were regarded as so necessary an instru- 
ment of correction that every town was instructed to build them. 
Most of the towns complied, but, in 1638, Newbury and Concord 
were fined for still being stockless. New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut adopted similar contrivances, and, in 
nearly all the other colonies, the stocks became a familiar object, 
although, in a few instances, as in New York, the courts favored 
the lash. Some townships adopted the method of compelling 
their first great malefactor to build the stocks in which he was 
to sit, and, at the conclusion of his punishment the authorities 
retained the instrument for use with other offenders. This oc- 
eured at Hungar’s Parish, Va., in 1633, when Henry Charlton 
was convicted of the charge of slandering the local minister, a 
Mr. Cotton. For this he was sentenced to ‘‘make a pair of stocks 
and set in them several Sabbath days after divine service, and 
then ask Mr. Cotton’s forgiveness for using offensive words con- 
cerning him.’’ 
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As in the case of the bilboes, there was scarcely an offense for 
which men—and women, too—were not stocked by order of the 
colonial magistrates. Those who would now be fined a few dol- 
lars, with the alternative of spending an equal number of days at 
the workhouse, were then put into the stocks, and it is an open 
question if, as a mode of punishment, it was not quite as bene- 
ficial. Its maintenance certainly cost less money. 

Thus, to show the wide range of offenders for which the stocks 
were made to do service, we find James Luxford doing penance 
two market-days in succession for having taken two wives; an- 
other man taking his turn for abusive language to his wife and 
child; another for ‘‘uncivil carriages ;’’ while Web Adey, in Con- 
necticut, for ‘‘two breaches of the Saboth,’’ was not only 
‘‘stocked,’’ but was also made to find himself a master, a sen- 
tence which indicates that, in addition to being a Sabbath- 
breaker, he must have been somewhat of a lazy lad. These are 
sample cases, and, besides, there were the countless number sent 
to the stocks for drunkenness, for idling, for profanity, for steal- 
ing, and for being Quakers—the latter charge alone being suffi- 
cient to keep many Massachusetts’ stocks warm. In fact, in 
Massachusetts no opportunity was lost to make the stocks stand 
as the avenger of offences against the Church. In many towns 
there was a law providing that ‘‘all persons who stand out of the 
meeting-house during time of service’’ should be ‘‘set in the 
stocks,’’ while Plymouth went so far as to say that ‘‘all persons 
being without the dores att the meeting house on the Lords daies 
in houres of exercise, demeaneing themselves by jesting, sleeping, 
and the like, if they shall psist in such practices hee shall sett 
them in the stocks’’—the ‘‘hee,’’ in this case, being the tithing 
man. 

The crimes for which women were ‘‘stocked’’ were usually 
vffences of the tongue. In Plymouth, a woman was put in the 
stocks for reviling the magistrates; in Boston one was so pun- 
ished for scandalously quarrelling with her husband, and, in 
Sprinfield, Goody Gregory was ordered to the stock for having 
profanely abused a neighbor by swearing a great oath, to wit: 
‘‘Before God I could break thy head.’’ 

The stocks used in the colonies were usually of about the same 
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pattern, being composed of two heavy bars of wood, the upper 
bar so arranged that it could be lifted and lowered, and, when 
down, it could be held in place by a padlock. Through these bars 
were cut two round holes, making a half-cirecle in each bar, and it 
was in these that the legs of the victims were placed when they 
were to be confined. In some cases, smaller holes were provided 
to confine the hands of the culprit, but this was a degree of dis- 
comfort that few towns deemed necessary. It was thought enough 
that the criminal should be held with his legs confined so tightly 
that he was practically unable to protect himself from those who 
took pleasure in making his hours of punishment more than neces- 
sarily miserable. 

Governor Winthrop, in his account of affairs in New England, 
told the following amusing experience which occurred in 1644: 

‘‘There fell out a troublesome business in Boston. An English 
sailor happened to be drunk, and was carried to his lodging, and 
the constable (a godly man and much zealous against such dis- 
orders), hearing of it, found him out, being upon his bed asleep, 
so he awaked him, and led him to the stocks, no magistrate being 
at home. 

‘‘He being in the stocks, one of La Tour’s French gentlemen, 
visitors in Boston, lifted up the stocks and let him out. The 
constable, hearing of it, went to the Frenchman (being gone and 
quiet), and would needs carry him to the stocks. The French- 
man offered to yield himself to go to prison, but the constable, 
not understanding his language, pressed him to go to the stocks: 
the Frenchman resisted and drew his sword; with that company 
came in and disarmed him, and carried him by force to the stocks, 
but soon after the constable took him out, and carried him to 
prison, and, presently after, took him forth again, and delivered 
him: to La Tour. 

‘‘Much tumult was there after this: many Frenchmen were in 
town, and other strangers who were not satisfied with this deal- 
ing of the constable yet were quiet. In the morning the magis- 
trate examined the cause, and sent for La Tour, who was much 
grieved for his servant’s miscarriage, and also for the disgrace 
put upon him (for in France it is a most ignominious thing to be 
laid in the stocks), but yet he complained not of any injury, but 
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left him wholly with the magistrates to do with him what they 
pleased. | 

‘The constable was the occasion of all this transgressing the 
bounds of his office, and that in six things. 1. In fetching a man 
out of his lodging that was asleep upon his bed, and without any 
warrant from authority. 2. In not putting a hook upon the stocks, 
not setting some to guard them. 3. In laying hands upon the 
Frenchman that had opened the stocks when he was gone and 
quiet. 4. In carrying him to prison without warrant. 6. In put- 
ting such a reproach upon a stranger and a gentleman when there 
was no need, for he knew he would be forthcoming and the magis- 
trate would be at home that evening; but such are the fruits of 
ignorant and misguided zeal. 

‘‘But the magistrates thought not convenient to lay these 
things to the constable’s charge before the assembly, but rather 
to admonish him for it in private, lest they should have discour- 
aged and disheartened an honest officer.’’ 


HERALDIC CONSIDERATIONS 
BY THE VISCOUNT DE FRONSAC 
SYMBOLIZATION AMONG THE ROMANS 
(Founding of the Germanic Empire) 


S the Crown was the distinction of Royalty, it was 

adopted by the ancient Roman Kings in the form of 

a plain circle about the head. Before this, Alexander 

the Great was the first European prince to wear a 
erown whose use he had learned from the Oriental princes whom 
he had conquered. 

The crowns of Oriental sovereignty were of different shapes 
and richly adorned with gems. 

Thus before Rome came to the height of universal dominion, 
there were some of the badges of universal dominion ready for 
her coronation. Before the time of the Emperors, after the 
kingly dignity had been abolished at Rome, the crown was still 
retained for reward for those who stood alone at the head of 
special enterprise. There was the Coruna Muralis, decorated 
with minature towers, given to him who was first to scale 
the walls of a hostile city. 

Then came the Coruna Vallaris with little pales along the 
rim, a pale being the representation of the painted stake or 
staff driven in the ground in front of the tent of the com- 
mander. This crown was given to him who was first to force 
an entrance into the enemies’ entrenchment. 

Next was the Coruna Navalis, decorated with the eagles’ beaks 
of ships. This crown was the trophy of him who secured a 
naval victory. 

Last was the Coruna Obsidionalis, ornamental with leaves in 
gold of the strawberry, or other plant of the field, allotted to 
him who saved an army from blockade. 

(849) 
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After a time, when conquest had carried the Roman arms un- 
der Scipio, Pompey and Caesar into every corner of the Globe 
where communication had made it known, the doctrine of Im- 
perial Majesty in its divine and political signification, caused its 
emblems to be held in equally sacred esteem. 

No one was allowed to wear the Imperial Green and Purple 
but Princes of the Empire, or to imprint his image on coin or 
gold, although lesser princes might put their images on silver. 

Then the Roman Imperial Crown was raised into cap-form 
with open sides from front to rear, like the jaws of the croco- 
dile—the sacred animal of Egypt. The crown meant divine 
right and universal rulership, sovereign unity and perpetua- 
tion. 

The Roman Empire had advanced to universal dominion 
through the skill, honor and bravery of her military class, whose 
membership belonged to the purer Aryan aristocracy that had 
conquered Italy and founded Rome itself. Under this leader- 
ship, it was a rare thing for a consular army to suffer defeat. 
But so many conquests lessened the number of this military 
aristocracy and increased the number of slaves and mongrels, 
whose accumulated weight broke the sceptre of Rome beneath 
their hugh and clumsy feet. The result was that as the North- 
ern, German and Gothic nations came into contact with the 
weakened Roman frontier, the honor and reliability of their 
chieftains caused them to be sought after by the harrassed Ro- 
man Emperors as allies on whom they conferred the symbols 
of Imperial authority for the guardianship of the frontier. It 
must be understood that there was a military, a noble class 
among these Gothic, Germanic Aryans absolutely pure of blood 
and principle, while the similar class that had existed in the Ro- 
man dominion was disintergrating into one indefinate mass, 
where all functions were performed by an indiscriminate suc- 
cession of freedmen, plebians, patricians, equestrians, aliens, 
Africans, Jews. Character in Rome was as dishonest as the in- 
definiteness of these classes might suggest, and the only hope 
of the Roman World, of the Emperors, to maintain supremacy 
was in the honor and bravery of the military chiefs of the 
Franks, Goths and Germans in whose loyalty alone could trust: 
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be placed. It was on account of their purity of blood (they be- 
ing according to anthropology of the Dolichocephal Aryan Race) 
that these warriors were so superior in faith, stamina, intellect 
and physical beauty to the degenerate Romans. These Romans 
were mongrelized with Africans and with all the other hybred 
and base products of their false policy. 

When the appreciative intellect of the Aryan Francs and Goths 
came into intimate relation with the relics of the former Aryan 
civilization of Rome, now crumbling away, it was their desire 
to restrain the decaying influences, restore its former splendor 
and add magnificence of their own ideal to its further uplifting. 
They were awed by the majesty of its history, they wondered at 
the veneration shown the imperial name: they were amazed at the 
intricate yet orderly organization of the body politic. In this 
they saw the laws obeyed without the pressure of visible power. 
They were brought to admire the discipline and subordination of 
the soldiery. They gazed with wonder at the works of art, at the 
embroidery of the vestments of the priesthood, at the beautiful 
palaces of the wealthy, at the aquaducts and and public highways 
that everywhere attested the industry, talent and dominating 
energy of the earlier Aryan patrician founders of Rome. Their 
idealism brought them to believe in the same invisible majesty 
and the sublime doctrine, that the Emporer held divine commis- 
sion, to whom God as to the greatest earthly magistrate had dele- 
gated power to be used for the good of His people, which power 
it was a crime to resist. 

During the previous reigns of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian and the 
Antonines, the luster of the Roman name had been reburnished 
from its dimness. Again had the prestige of Roman majesty 
been carried to its former glory. The Christian Emperors, in 
their turn profited by every attribute that Imperial authority 
had received from classic, Aryan antiquity to strengthen their 
position at the head, not only of the state but of the church— 
so as to overawe the Germanic chieftains who were commis- 
sioned on the outskirts of the Empire. 

These chieftains knew that officers who had received the sym- 
bols of command from the Emperors were obeyed instant- 
ly, even at the uplifting of the finger. They led their follow- 
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ers to believe that that authority, thus conveyed, was an in- 
tangible substance that flowed in a strong, though invisible cur- 
rent from the Imperial source to the person of the commander. 

The sign, or symbol, of that authority, the means by which 
that authority was conveyed, was a badge of rank—the only 
ornament seen on the armor of the commander. These chief- 
tains, therefore, regarded these badges with veneration them- 
selves, and sought eagerly to be invested with them by the 
Emporer over some territory of the Empire, wherein they 
might lead their followers as a guard. 

The Emporers just as eagerly made use of this ambition by 
conferring on the Princes among these chiefs, the desired rank 
in the Empire. It was no mean reénforcement to the native 
authority of these Princes, for, when their followers, who had 
chosen them, beheld their chiefs invested with the mystic sym- 
bol of Roman rank, they feared the more to disobey. 

On the death of one of these Princes, thus commissioned, the 
first one of his family who could seize the emblem of authority, 
hastened with the greatest swiftness to the Imperial Court to 
be invested with it himself, claiming to succeed his father by 
the law of the Frances. Thus these emblems became hereditary 
to the race and to the family. In this manner the Frances by a 
combination of their law of caste with this function and badge 
of authority in the Empire, created Heraldry. 

The union of all these princes holding heriditary emblems 
of authority with the function thereof and the territory over 
which that function was exercised, consolidated the Aryan An- 
trustians of the Empire. 

At first the Roman Emperors granted unsettled land for 
these territorial holdings, which the princes settled with their 
followers. After awhile entire districts were occupied by them 
through their own armed might, and the Emperors were obliged 
to concede them the rank and function of Dukes of the dis- 
tricts which they had foreibly occupied. 

As each of these princes or dukes was chief of his own clan, 
whose members swore fealty to him alone, it must be under- 
stood that, after these chiefs were seated as dukes of districts, 
these districts became the hereditary possessions of their fami- 
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lies, and the law, or custom, (La Coutume) of the clan became 
the laws of these districts superceding the civil law of the 
Romans in those districts. 

Thus came about the ‘‘Customs of Lombardy,’’ the ‘‘Salic 
Law of the Franes,’’ the ‘‘Customs of Normandy.’’ The chiefs 
of these districts became, in fact, independent princes. It was 
in this way that the Empire was dismembered:—The pure 
races would not allow their districts, their own princes, their 
own customs to be subservient to the rulership of a degenerate, 
mongrelized Empire, the legislature of whose democracy recog- 
nized no difference between men of different races. 

The badges of rank, at first official but with the Frankish 
idea afterwards hereditary as family armorials, were variously 
colored; the figures of beasts, birds and reptiles were added to 
them and the whole design was painted on the breast-plate, giv- 
ing evidence of, I, importance of family IJ, degree of descent, 
III kinship of race. 

From these things it appears that Heraldry is that science of 
Symbolization by means of which I Nationality, IT Rank and, 
III the Family, or Origin of the possessor may be known. 

Heraldry, therefore, is found to exist in all those nations 
whose civilizations is of the Aryan, Germanic Race, who com- 
manded at the downfall of the Roman Empire and saved the 
relics thereof to be the background of their own conception of 
chivalry and honor. 

From the time of the Frankish Charlemagne, qualities of race 
were symbolized co-extensively with rank. It was the duty of 
families to exemplify in their lives those qualities which their 
arms represented. Thus the physical substructure of a class 
of honor was laid. 

So soon as badges of military rank were made the hereditary 
ensigns of families, it became necessary to record and marshall 
them so that family belongings might not be appropriated by 
others. 

The pride of these noble families at being at the head of the 
Gothic or Franc Empire, caused them to regard these evidences 
of their rank with the oumost consideration and to display them 
on all occasions. Their honor was in the fulfillment of the 
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primative faith, or trust, which the bearing of their ensigns im- 
plied. Whoever failed in this respect, simply proved the no- 
bility of his race to be lost, or of a worthless character like a 
dead leaf, or limb. 

Charlemagne made an effort to organize the most honorable 
of his chieftains into an Order of the Empire called the Pala- 
dins. Special obligation was imposed on each member to keep 
alive the ethical principle within him. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

As soldiers of that period dressed in full armor and covered 
their faces with metal visors, it was necessary to have some 
visible sign of recognition. 

Now the King wore a brazen, or golden, helmet with barred 
front. The noble, a steal, or silver helmet with barred front. A 
knight, or cavalier, a steel helmet with plain visor. 

In addition, it was the custom for the chief of a family to 
wear on the top, or crest, of his helmet some mark to distin- 
geuish him from his relatives who wore the same general armory. 
Sometimes he took a plant, sometimes the representation of an 
animal. 

Very frequently a special battle-cry would be added, and if 
the chief adopted it, it would be written over his crest, but if of 
the family, under the shield. 

The helmet is rarely emblasoned with an senor because it 
is common to all arms of the same category. 

At first the crest was used only by the chief, but with the fail- 
ure of the need for special distinction, such as at the ancient 
tournay, all descendants of the male-line of the family-name 
use both shield and crest with their heraldic pretention. Cus- 
tom has decreed that the crest is part of the arms. 

The possessors of titles have sought further augmentation 
to their arms by placing coronets over their shields and sup- 
porters—animals, birds, reptiles and humans—at the sides of 
their shields. 

In the South of Europe, crests and supporters are rarely 
used. Titled families there bear coronets as sole marks of dis- 
tinction. 

In Great Britain, the Baronets of Nova Scotia are authorized 
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to use supporters, and most of the free-barons of Scotland ar- 
rogated them to show their equality with the highest nobility in 
the land. Hach nation, however, into which the Gothic Empire 
- became finally separated, introduced certain characteristics into 
its arms and employed certain different manners of blasonry, 
so that each of their heraldries are found to contain national 
peculiarities. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Shields;—The shield is usually about three times long by 
two times broad. In frescos, architectural designs and book- 
plaes, the shield has been made to assume a more complex form, 
but these barbarisms are not sanctioned by Heraldry. 

Colors;—The three universal colors of gold, blue and green, 
with their accompaniments of silver red and black are represent- 
ed as follows: gold (d’ or) with dots at regular intervals over the 
surface of shield, silver (argent) plain surface, blue (azure) 
shade lines running right and left, green (vert) diagonal lines 
from dexter to sinister, red (gules) shade lines up and down, 
black (sable) shade lines right and left over those up and down. 
There are other colors denoting in English Heraldry, crimson 
(sanguine), Orange (tanné) and Purple (pourpre) but in 
French Heraldry these colors are allowed to be shades, or de- 
velopments, of the six colors given above. 

Ordinaries ;—The ordinaries, which were added to the shield 
were originally badges of military rank. They are the pale 
(representing the staff of the general), the chevron, worn on 
the breast-plate, or helmet of the chieftain, the saltire (cross- 
belt), the bend (sword-belt), the fesse (body-belt), the counter- 
bend (sash), the cross, and the chief. English heralds add to 
these several other figures among them being the orle. 

It is a rule in blasoning, or painting, arms, not to paint a 
color on a color, or a metal on a metal; (the metals are called 
tinctures). When such is done, it prompts the question; ‘‘for 
what purpose?’’ Thus the arms: ‘‘argent, a cross potencée, 
eantoned by four crosses-croslet d’ or,’’ being matal on metal, 
causes one to ask ‘‘why?’’ And the explanation is that it is 
the arms of the Holy City, Jerusalem; of the Kingdom of Jeru- 
salem. 
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To these colors and metals have been added the representa- 
tion of furs worn by magistrates and by princes in their civil 
capacity, and afterwards transferred to the shields of their 
families. These furs are I ermine (displayed by black points 
on white ground), II counter-ermine (white points on black 
ground), [II vair (skins spread out in regular order white and 
blue, IV counter-vair (colors reversed). 

In English Heraldry, when the ermine and counter-ermine 
change color, and the vair and counter-vair, the combination re- 
ceives another name viz;—ermine-ermines; vair—counter-vair. 
But in French Heraldry, if the ermine is of a different color 
from black and white, as in the arms of de la Haut of Lorraine 
(d’ or, 8 points of ermine sable, posed in orle) the change of 
color is mentioned. The same in vair, as in the arms of Beau- 


fremont, (vaire d’ or and gules). 


There were added to the shield during the Crusades, not only 
the escallop of the Pilgrim but various forms of the cross. It 
was during the Crusades that the cross received so many varia- 
tions that it furnishes the most complex object in all blasonry. 
The cross will be illustrated in another chapter, but the escallop 
was made from a design suggested by a peculiar shell found on 
the Egptian shore of the Mediterranean. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * 

Among the Romans in addition to those symbols of divine 
authority, of the diadem and the signet-ring, and the colors of 
purple, green and gold, there were emblems of official rank in 
the State in subordination to the regal. These were the belt 
of the consul, the sash of the preator, the cross-belt of the local 
civil and military commander of a district, the chevron of the 
chief officer of the district-staff. Constantine added the cross 
for his Legion of the Order of St. George of the Empire, af- 
ter he had ascended the Imperial Throne. The same spirit of 
worship, or veneration, that has survived in the example of the 
cross, was shown in those days to all emblems of authority. The 
presentation of the consular belt carried with it all the author- 
ity of a commission. 

But none of these symbols referred to race-distinetion; they 
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were solely official, and represented authority from the absolute 
of the King, or Emperor, to the limited of the consul and prea- 
tor. These emblems were not hereditary and had no existence 
outside of authority of office;—that is, a dethroned king no 
longer bore the emblem of royalty; the son of a consul did not 
bear the belt of consular distinction. The office itself was not 
a race distinction with the later mongrelized Romans, but was 
borne equally by the nigretto compounds of the Mediterranean 
country, and in the further Kast, by the Mongols who had surged 
West from Asia, and who were a composite of the red race of 
America (advented to Asia across North Africa, along the ridge 
of islands of which the Azores and Antilles are survivals) and 
of the African. 

Then the legions that held the power of the Roman World 
and the office of Empire in their tumultuary elections, were re- 
eruited among the Blacks of Numidia, among the Nigrettos of 
Celtiberia, among the Mongols of Lesser Asia, and their officers 
represented all these in racial confusion of type. 

A Numidian legion was settled in Gaul, and in the course of 
a few generations, the former fair complexion of the inhabi- 
tants had disappeared in a darker shade, while the inhabitants 
of that district had become mongrel and unreliable. In this 
way the entire Roman World became deformed, typeless, an- 
archic in thought, manner of living and government during 
which servile factions contended for the badges of authority 
and plotted with their facile weapons of treachery and bribery 
for the sceptre of Empire. 

It was at this time, in the beginning of the II Century of 
the Christian Era, that the abstractions of ‘‘Christian Social- 
ism’’ began to undermine the State; to dispute the teaching of 
Aryan philosophy and the theory of types and evolution. It 
separated mind from matter and arrayed them in hostile camps 
[although enlightened research had proven that they had never 
existed apart]; it evoked democracy in giving to the ‘‘least of 
the faithful’’ as great a privilege as to the most important; it 
confounded the distinctions of all races in a mongrel and uni- 
versal brotherhood. At the same time its priesthood, with a 
synical shrewdness for which it has ever been noted proceeded to 
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take advantage of the credulity, ignorance and prejudice of its 
votaries in the following manner;—It assumed to itself the 
holiness of the Universal: Mind and left to all other minds the 
material affairs of ‘‘the World, the Flesh and the Devil.’’ But 
with the Universal Mind, it claimed a oneness, a superiority and 
a ruling right over matter—over ‘‘the World and thy who dwell 
therein.’’ It reaffirmed this superiority in declaring the mem- 
bers of its congregation co-equal. In the co-equality of individ- 
uals and races, it blended the kings with the peasants; the 
Aryans with the Nigrettos, allowing them to await a new glori- 
fication by being sanctified at the hands of the priesthood, and 
by the universal acknowledgment of this sanctification was 
the enthronement of the Head of the Christian Church to the 
chief authority and power over the World—the disposer of for- 
tunes and kingdoms—the annointer of kings and institutions— 
the justifier of causes. 

Constantine, a general from Rome in atria was one of 
several disputants in arms for the Imperial investiture. In 
order to receive additional support, after having been reduced 
to precarious condition by his adversaries, he pretended to a 
vision in which he declared that he saw the sign of the cross in 
Heaven, with these words about it in gold letters: ‘‘By this 
sign thou shalt conquer.’’ Immediately, he put the cross on his 
standard; the votaries of Christian Socialism (who were the 
lowest and most ignorant of the mongrel population) at once 
flocked to his army, and by sheer weight of numbers he really 
did gain the Imperial Crown. These Christians, after having 
been ridiculed by the fashionable, scorned by the philosophieal, 
punished as renegades by past governments, now found them- 
selves, in the person of Constantine and their bishop, at the 
fountain-source of power at Rome. No one was allowed to hold 
office in Rome but a follower of the cross. But a follower of 
the cross must of necessity acknowledge the bishop, or pope, 
before the Emperor. This acknowledgment Constantine was 
wise enough never to have permitted. To a doctrine that de- 
nied the teaching of God in Nature in the diverse and separate 
races; in the union of spirit with matter; in the natural reward 
of merit, for miricles and disintegration, seemed but the won- 
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der-working of necromancy, to impose only on the limited intel- 
hgenee of the rabble. 

But the Bishop had the rabble with him, and the superstition 
which he imposed was guarded by the ‘‘spiritual keys of Heaven 
and Hell’’—obedience to his will unlocking one to the faithful, 
disobedience unlocking the other to the damned—especially to 
‘‘unbelevers and scoffers.”’ 

To free himself as much as possible from this constant and 
insidious undermining of his authority, Constantine decided to 
build a new capital at the further extremity of the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘Thus arose Constantinople. Unable to free himself 
from the shackles of the new faith, whose followers with hun- 
gry ferocity surged into offices which he could not deny them, 
(in the light of his early political espousel of their cause) he 
sought to weaken their power by creating schisms in their ranks 
and mutual rivalry. In this design, he permitted the Bishop 
of Rome to have certain civil authority in looking after or- 
phans, widows and sick prisoners. But the Bishop’s loftier 
pretention of wearing three crowns in one—the tiara—to show 
that he was one better than king and emporer, he combatted 
skillfully by making the Bishop of Constantinople of equal rank 
with the Bishop of Rome, with himself at the apex as their crea- 
tor and arbiter. 

But left alone to work his will through the superstition of the 
masses, the Bishop, or Pope, of Rome gradually usurped the 
reins of civil government in municipal affairs, and by a forged 
document, appeared to have the consent of rivals. He had dis- 
puted successfully with the Roman Senate, but always yielded 
to the Imperial Representative who came occasionally from 
Constantinople. 

It was now, at this time, that the Frances (IV Century) and 
Gothes were beginning to come down from Germany and to 
spread the mantle of their conquests over Western Europe. 
The emissaries of the Pope sought to convert these all-conquer- 
ing Aryans to the Christian belief and to use their military skill 
to crush the Empire at Constantinople—which would leave the 
Pope not only chief of spiritual kings but successor of the Em- 
peror in the material world—a two-fold despot with the sword 
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of secular power and the keys of Heaven and Hell. But these 
pure blooded warriors from old Germany were too great to be 
subservient entirely to priestly cunning and superstition, and 
all the doctrines of ‘‘Christian Socialism,’’ which are directly 
contradicted by Nature in her instincts and in the evolution of 
the World itself. The Aryan Germans were destined to oppose 
a diplomacy and a force in later times, accumulating under 
pressure, that was to hurl the gloomy and hypocritical tyranny 
of this new belief from its pedestal of power, founded on mis- 
representation and craft, into the indistinct shadows from which 
it arose. 

At this time it was solely for the sake of political power that 
the Popes flattered the rising Frankish confederacy in the 
North. It was to get its support in the struggle which they saw — 
must happen between the papacy and the Empire, whose seat 
was at Constantinople. For although the Emperors, from the 
days of Constantine, had granted the Christians privileges in 
the state and had commissioned their bishops, yet, so soon as 
the Christian Sect became strong, like the fabled viper, it turned 
to sting the hand that had fed it. 

In the year 800, the country about Constantinople was 
beginning to be menaced by the armed and organized followers 
of another religion, that with Oriental sublimity, claimed the 
right of universality in accordance with the nature of God. Un- 
der the leadership of the sons of the Prophet Mahomet, they 
went forth to conquer in their Globe-encireling desire. While 
the Byzantine portion of Christendom, at Constantinople, was 
fighting these Moslems, the Roman section was under the in- 
fluence of the Popes and kept aloof. Only when the Roman 
section itself was menaced, did the Popes appeal to the Francs 
who were under their King, Charles Martel. They stood to the 
shock against the Moslems ‘‘like walls of stone and beat down 
the light-armed Arabs with immense slaughter,’’ and drove 
them back from their attempt to invade Europe. 

A little later when Charlemagne was King of the Francs, 
whose strong confederacy had conquered Central Europe and 
had established the Feudal system, was in Rome, Pope Leo ITI, in 
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order to win him, placed the crown of the Roman Empire on his 
brow while Charlemagne kneeled in prayer in church. 

At this time, the throne at Constantinople was occupied by 
a woman—Irene. No one had ever before beheld a she-em- 
peror. It was an anomoly, and so an interregnum was con- 
ceived to exist. But the court of Constantinople refused to 
recognize the right of the Pope, or the Senate of Rome, to choose 
a successor. The Bishop, or Pope, was but an inferior officer 
under the Emperor and his choice was outside the line of suc- 
cession. But Charlemagne, who had conquered the Lombards 
of Italy, the Goths and Sarrasins of Spain, the Saxons of the 
Low Countries and the Danes of the North was really THE 
power in the World—thorough-bred, independent and self-re- 
hant. He himself did not recognize the pretention of the Pope 
as valid, but claimed rightly, that the office of Emperor is su- 
preme. He appealed therefore before the court of Constanti- 
nople to recognize the imperial dignity which he had assumed 
and which it had been his intention to assume long before his 
so-called ‘‘coronation’’ by Pope Leo III on Xmas day 800. In 
his appeal, he offered his hand in marriage to Irene, although 
he was strenuously opposed by the papal delegates who were 
equally desirous of destroying the power of the Empire in civil 
conflict for ecclesiastical profit. But, although a marriage did 
not take place, a convention was had between the courts of 
Irene and Charlemagne wherein the unity of the Empire was 
affirmed, and Irene and Charlemagne mutually recognized each 
other to rule conjointly. From this time onward, the eagle- 
emblem of the Empire was given two heads to show that the 
Empire remained one and indivisible although under two heads. 
From this time also, Charlemagne kept the Pope in his proper 
place—inferior in civil matters, like ‘‘any other citizen of the 
Empire’’—although chief-minister in ecclesiastical concerns in 
the West of Europe; the Pope, or Patriarch, of Constantinople 
occupying a similar position in the East. All nations recog- 
nized the universal power of Charlemagne. He was chief of 
the Austrasian nobility and descended from the great and fabu- 
lous war-king, Forsith of Central Europe who was afterwards 
defied as one of the war-gods of the Franco-Gothic nation of 
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Germany. He was king of the Franes and of the Lombards and 
Emporer. His domain extended from the Mediterranean to the 
unknown regions of the North and Eastward to the borders of 
Byzantium. 

Charlemagne was succeeded by his son Louis, who by the 
advice of his father, crowned himself to show that no ecclesias- 
tical, or other pretention, stood between him and the Imperial 
dignity—a practice which is maintained to-day among the Ger- 
man Emperors, the political successors of Charlemagne. The 
territory of the Empire of Charlemagne was divided among his 
sons, whence arose the states of France, Bavaria, Spain, Italy, 
Austria and other principalities. Although the unity of the 
Empire perished when these states severed their connection 
with the Imperial unity, the name, office and dignity were potent 
in Europe for centuries after, and were revived by the Empire 
of 1871. It had been the custom of the Emperors before the 
time of Charlemagne to have but one crown (the Imperial Ro- 
man). But Charlemagne was crowned with the German crown 
at Aix-La-Chapelle, with the Lombard crown at Milan, with 
the Burgundian crown at Arles and with the Imperial crown at 
Rome, so it might be said, even in symbol, if the Pope claimed 
IN IMAGINATION, a tiara (or triple crown), the Emperor 
had IN REALITY a quadruple crown. 

Charles, Count of Hapsburgh, Grand-Duke of Austria and 
Emperor of Germany and Rome in the XVI Century, was 
erowned with the German crown at Aix-La-Chapelle, with the 
crowns of Lombardy and Burgundy at Bologna and with the 
Imperial Crown at Rome. It was he who introduced the Frank- 
ish, feudal, Seigneurial Order and tenure into America in 1540 
and incorporated America as a fief of the Empire. 

From the time of Charlemagne forward, all the Emporers 
were of the Franco-German, or Gothic race, which created a new 
civilization, the feudal system, the Seigneurial Order and Chiv- 
alry and the science of Heraldry as the means of representing 
the units of itself by hereditary symbols in History, Anthropol- 
ogy and Art. At first, the Germanic Emperors went to Rome 
for their Imperial Coronation, because that had been the ecapi- 
tal city, and tradition, history and veneration looked on it as the 
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proper place for the imposition of Imperial emblems. There 
was one exception, however, and that was Constantinople, until 
that capital fell into the hands of the Turks through papal con- 
trivance to destroy the Empire. The daughter of George Pale- 
ologus, last Prince of Byzantium, married Ivan, Grand-Duke 
of Muscovy, whose son assumed the double-headed eagle and 
took the title of Czar, or Caesar, of Russia, claiming right to 
succession at Constantinople for himself and his heirs forever. 
(To be Continued.) 


FIFTY YEARS A MEMBER OF AN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SAMUEL ABBOTT GREEN 


HE following address was delivered before the Mas- 

sachusetts Historical Society by Samuel Abbott Green, 

the Society’s Senior Vice President and Librarian, on 

the fiftieth anniversary of his membership, January 
abe} Absa be. 


It is true that fifty years have come and gone since 
I was chosen a member of the Society. As I look back over this 
half-century, it does not seem to be a very long period of time; 
but to look forward even ten years seems a great way ahead. 
Gazing into the future our sight soon dims, and we see only so 
far as our reason tells us what is likely to happen; but in retro- 
spective vision we see what actually has taken place, and there 
is no perspective adjustment to be made. A man’s hindsight is 
clearer than his foresight, and it is easier to slide down hill than 
to climb up. | 

In the ordinary course of events this golden anniversary would 
have occurred last month and last year, as I was nominated for 
membership at the meting in November, 1859. Of course I was 
not supposed to know anything about the nomination, but as a 
matter of fact I did know that it had been made. One day in 
November as I was going into the Atheneum, I met in the large 
hall a prominent member of the Historical Society just as he 
was coming out of the building, and he greeted me cordially. 
We stopped for a moment or two to exchange the time of day, 
as the saying is, when he told me confidentially that I had been 
nominated for membership, at the same time adding that I must 
not mention the fact to a living body. I knew perfectly well 
when the next meeting would be held, and I awaited the result 
with fear and anxiety. oe ane Thursday in December 
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passed, and several more days, and no official notification came 
from the Corresponding Secretary; and I felt sure that T had 
been rejected, perhaps on account of my youth, as I should have 
been the youngest member in the Society. A few more days 
passed, when one evening I was calling at the house of a kins- 
man, a member of the Society; and with some hesitation I men- 
tioned the subject to him and told him my inference that I had 
been blackballed at the December meeting. He at once relieved 
my disturbed mind by saying that on account of a severe snow- 
storm on that day and the small attendance of members there 
had been no balloting. He said that there were not persons 
enough present to secure an election, and furthermore in all 
probability that it would be brought about at the January meet- 
ing, which turned out to be true. 

At the time of my election the Library occupied the two upper 
stories of the three-story building at No. 30 Tremont street, 
which was owned by the Society, having been bought early in 
1856 of the Provident Institution for Savings. A fifteen-year 
lease of the lower story was then taken by the Suffolk Savings 
Bank, which ran till March, 1871; and in the year 1872 the 
Society erected on the same site a new building which is still 
familiar to many of the members. This structure was in process 
of erection at the time of the Great Fire in November, 1872. A 
large wooden staircase, with one broad stair half-way up where 
there was a turn, started at the left of the entry and led to the 
Library; and the entrance to the Savings Bank was under the 
stairs at the right of the entry. At the broad stair half-way up 
was a blind closet without light, gas-jet or ventilation even, 
which was not objectionable to the eye, but at times in warm 
weather was decidedly so to the sensitive nerves of the nose. 

On entering the Library at the head of the stairs there were 
two large rooms not much unlike those in the later building; 
the first was generally spoken of as the Library, and the other 
as the Dowse Room, planned substantially as we know it today, 
though now it is somewhat enlarged. At that period the cabinet 
was kept in a show-case which rested on a long table in the front 
room or library; and the articles on exhibition were compara- 
tively few in number. Among the choicest specimens were 
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Washington’s epaulettes; the suit of clothes worn by Franklin 
in the year of his signing the famous Treaty of Alliance between 
France and the United States in February, 1778; Prescott’s noc- 
tograph; tea picked up at Dorchester Neck on December 17, 
1773, the morning after the Boston Tea Party; Paul Revere’s 
pistol; Philip’s samp dish; and various other articles too 
numerous to mention. 

My election into the Society took place at a meeting held on 
January 12, 1860, and yesterday was the anniversary of the day. 
I find it difficult now to realize the fact that a full half-century 
has passed since that date. My first attendance was at a special 
meeting held at the house of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, on January 25, 
to take suitable action on the death of Lord Macaulay, an Hon- 
orary Member of the Society. On that occasion Governor Em- 
ory Washburn, chairman of the Standing Committee, offered a 
set of resolutions, which were duly seconded by Mr. Everett, 
who spoke of the distinguished scholar and statesman, and 
also gave an account of his personal relations with the great 
historian. 

My first attendance at a stated meeting was on February 9, 
when, as I remember well, Mr. Savage came up and congratu- 
lated me on my membership and took the pains to introduce me 
to a few of his friends, saying that I was the baby of the Society, 
a term which he sometimes used at a later period. I knew Mr. 
Savage’s only son very well, who was in college with me, but 
not in my class; and this acquaintanceship, perhaps, caused him 
to take more interest in me than he otherwise would have taken. 
Furthermore, in the country we were neighbors, as Mr. Savage’s 
summer residence was at Lunenburg, and my father’s home at 
Groton, ten miles away, just far enough to serve as an apology 
for butting in unexpectedly at dinner, where I was always a wel- 
come guest. Mr. Savage had the art of using imprecatory 
language in a way that did not shock his hearers. In speaking 
of Cotton Mather at one of the meetings I have heard him pass 
a judgment on the Boston minister that excited more merriment. 
than criticism. 

At this stated meeting in February, the first I ever attended, 
I remember distinctly the presence of the venerable Josiah 
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Quincy, who then was one of the most distinguished personages 
in the Commonwealth. He had been a member of Congress for 
several terms and the President of Harvard College for many 
years, and in earlier life the Great Mayor of Boston. He was 
widely known throughout the country as a public man and a 
scholar; and in his lineage he was directly connected with noted 
Revolutionary ancestry. My thoughts went back to the time 
when he gave his last reception at the President’s house in Cam- 
bridge on Commencement Day in 1845. As a boy it fell to my 
lot, together with Theodore Chase, an elder brother of our late 
associate George B. Chase, to be present on that occasion. [ 
remember well how we two lads joined in the procession and 
passed out of the room; and then boy-like, bent on doing some- 
thing absurd, we turned round and joined the procession again 
at the other end and for the second time shook hands with Mr. 
Quincy, who had some kind words for us. This puerile act we 
performed for the third time without detection, and we both 
then thought that it was very funny. When I was seated in the 
same room with Mr. Quincy, the recollection of that juvenile 
prank and the absurdity of the whole affair came back to me as 
if it were but of the day before instead of happening fifteen 
years earlier. | 

At this February meeting Mr. Quincy gave to the Library a 
manuscript relating to the French West Indies, which had been 
sent to him many years before, when he was in Congress. Two 
months later he also gave ‘‘ A Plan of the Town and Chart of the 
Harbour of Boston exhibiting a View of the Islands Castle Forts 
and Entrances into the said Harbour.’’ This map appeared 
originally in ‘‘The Gentleman’s Magazine’’ (London) for Jan- 
uary, 1775, though in the lower margin it is dated ‘‘ February, 
1775,’’ at the very time when General Gage was making his 
plans to meet any disturbances that might arise. At that period 
Boston filled a very prominent place in English history as it 
was then the scene of so many political outbreaks. I remember 
distinctly that Mr. Quincy spoke of the misspelling of certain 
place-names on the map, such as Roxburgh for Roxbury, and 
Quinzey for Quincy. I can recollect also seeing him at one or 
two other meetings when he did not speak. 
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At this period Mr. Quincey was nearly a nonagenarian, and a 
man who had filled some of the most conspicuous positions in 
political and academic life. In the community at large he was 
respected for his personal worth and many accomplishments. He 
was a fine type of a gentleman of the old school, who would 
attract attention in any assembly. It is rare nowadays to see a 
man who by general consent fills a similar niche in public esti- 
mation. At the age of twenty-three he was chosen a member of 
the Society, on July 26, 1796, only five years after it was formed. 
He must have known the ten original members,—the founders 
as they are called,—and the twenty-five others who had been 
chosen before he was. In the order of election he was the thirty- 
sixth member of the Society; and at the time of his election not 
a death had taken place among the thirty-five already chosen. 
It seems sometimes as if the calm and placid life of antiquaries 
and historical students contributed to their health and longevity. 

At the following Annual Meeting which was held in April, I 
was chosen Cabinet-Keeper, by which election I became a mem- 
ber of the Standing Committee, as it was then called. At that 
period all nominations came from this body, which in its vari- 
ous functions corresponded exactly to what is known now as the 
Council. It was owing to my position as Cabinet-Keeper in the 
autumn of 1860 that prompted Mr. Winthrop to ask me to be at 
the Society’s rooms when the Prince of Wales and his suite 
visited them. I remember well that it was on October 19, the 
anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, though 
that fact was not mentioned by any one showing the treasures 
of the Cabinet. The royal party, accompanied by Mr. Winthrop 
and Mr. Everett, after visiting Harvard College and Bunker 
Hill Monument, came to the Historical rooms, where they were 
received by a few other members of the Society. The various 
curios and relics were shown to the distinguished visitors, and 
the whole affair passed off successfully. The Prince seemed to 
be interested in the manuscript History of New England by Gov- 
ernor John Winthrop, which he examined with care, knowing 
that the author was the ancestor of our President. He also 
expressed an interest in Washington’s epaulettes which were 
given to the Society by one of the General’s aids. At that time 
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the epaulettes were kept with other objects of interest in the 
large show-case, but soon afterward, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Winthrop, a handsome box was made specially for their keep- 
ing. Before the party left the rooms the Prince signed the Vis- 
itors’ Register, and he called on his retinue to write their names 
also; which was accordingly done. The leaf bearing these sig- 
natures, headed by the present King of England, might well be 
framed, placed behind glass and hung in the cabinet, where it 
would form a permanent object of interest. 

Another distinguished visitor came to the rooms, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1868, when Mr. Winthrop did the honors of the occasion, 
which always came so gracefully from him. It was General U. 
‘S. Grant, President-elect of the United States, who, according 
to popular report, was then in Boston to consult with certain 
persons prominent in the Republican party concerning the new 
administration. It was a cold raw day, and the General writing 
his name with some difficulty rather apologized for the signa- 
ture, and said that he ought to have made his mark instead. 
Whereupon Mr. Winthrop at once replied, ‘‘General, you have 
already made your mark, and it is not necessary to do it again.’’ 
This little incident, well enough in its way, may seem trifling 
and unimportant; and I can give no reason why it made an 
impression on my brain, but as a psychological fact it stuck, and 
now I repeat it. 

During my connection with the Society there have been 226 
elections of Resident Members, and of this number now only 
94 remain. The average number of elections annually is about 
five, but in the year 1861 there were ten members chosen, and 
in 1903 eight chosen; and in 1887 no death occurred in the mem- 
bership. Under the original Act of Incorporation the number of 
Associate Members was limited to sixty, but under a supple- 
mentary act, passed April 2, 1857, the number was increased to 
one hundred. For three or four years after this act was passed, 
owing to the change, the number of annual elections was much 
larger than usual. According to a list of all the Resident Mem- 
bers, printed in 1908, the average age at the time of their death 
was seventy years, which confirms to an interesting degree the 
words of the Psalmist that ‘‘The days of our years are three- 
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score years and ten.’’ According to this list, at the time of 
their death, John A. Andrew was under fifty years of age and 
Rufus Choate under sixty. 

Calendar years may be looked upon as mile-stones placed along 
the way of life. They show how far we have travelled, but they 
throw no light on the end of the journey. As we trudge along 
and pass the stones so often, it seems as if the years grow 
shorter. Life to a boy is wholly prospective, and he looks ahead 
and has no past; to the man of middle age life is present and is 
of today, and he looks back and he looks forward with equal 
interest, and he has a broad vision. To the octogenarian, whose 
ranks I shall join in the course of a few weeks, life is a grand 
composite made up of many incidents as shown on the western 
horizon of memory. I am an optimist from the word GO, and 
I like to look on the bright side of things. The world as a whole 
is better now than it was fifty years ago, and an advance along 
the line will continue to be made. Happy is the man who lives 
in sympathy with the daily events that happen around him; and 
his views of life depend as much on the condition of his liver as 
on his reason. Happy is he who is thankful for his very exist- 
ence, and who agrees with the poet that ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,’’ 
not necessarily morally right, but logically right. In this world 
of ours there is no effect without a cause, and everything that 
now is, or has ever been, is related to an antecedent. Thrice 
happy is he who believes in the eternal fitness of things. 
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THE PILGRIM’S MONUMENT 


Recently Unveiled at Provincetown, Mass. 





HISTORICAL VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


Readers of Americana are invited to contribute to this column 
their views on any topic that comes within the scope of the 
magazine. Criticism and corrections are welcome. 


Tae New Pincrims MonuMENT 


HE monument erected at Provincetown, Mass., to 

commemorate the first landing of the Pilgrim Fathers 

on American soil, and the signing of the first civil 

compact in the cabin of the Mayflower as she lay in 
Provincetown harbor, was dedicated by President Taft of Au- 
gust 9. 

The monument, which is a huge shaft of granite, weighing 
approximately 11,000,000 pounds, rests upon a re-enforced con- 
erete foundation on the crest of Provincetown’s highest hill. 
The hill is ninety feet high, and the shaft rises 252 feet higher, 
so that it will serve in clear weather as a guide for vessels forty 
miles at sea. With the exception of the Washington Monu- 
ment, it is the tallest monument of solid construction in this 
country. 

The bronze memorial tablet, inserted in a sunken panel over 
the south door of the monument, was unveiled by little Miss 
Barbara Hoyt, who is 10th in descent from Elder Brewster. 
The inseription on the tablet, which was written by President 
Jimeritus Charles E. Eliot of Harvard, reads as follows: 


‘‘On Nov. 21, 1620, the Mayflower, carrying 102 passengers, 
men, women and children, cast anchor in this harbor, 67 days 
from Plymouth, England. 

‘‘On the same day the 41 adult males in the company had sol- 
emnly covenanted and combined themselves together ‘into a 
e1vill body politick.’ 

‘‘This body politic established and maintained on the bleak 
and barren edge of a vast wilderness a State without a king or 
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a noble, a church without a bishop or a priest, a democratic com- 
monwealth, the members of which were ‘straightly tied to all 
care of each others’ good and of the whole by everyone.’ 

‘‘With long suffering devotion and sober resolutions they il- 
lustrated for the first time in history the principles of civil and 
religious liberty and the practices of a genuine democracy. 

‘“‘Therefore the remembrance of them shall be perpetual in 
the vast republic that has inherited their ideals.’’ 


Tuer Latin-AMERICAN CENTENNIALS 


This is centennial year for Latin-America. From Mex- 
ica to the southernmost countries of the continent there 
have been this summer, or will be in the autumn, ceele- 
brations marking the one hundred years that have passed 
since the beginning of the struggle of the new world races 
against the rule of European powers. In Argentina, the Pan- 
American Conference has been in session and its deliberations 
have disclosed the fact that the different Latin-American States 
are now working more earnestly than ever before for mutual 
advancement and prosperity. 

Argentina dates the beginning of its revolutionary struggle 
from May 25, 1810, and, in addition to entertaining the Pan- 
American Conference, the republic has been celebrating the 
anniversary through a series of expositions representing the dif- 
ferent arts and industries. 

Although Mexico dates its beginning as a republic from Sep- 
tember, 1810, it was the year before this that a conspiracy was 
formed at Valladolid which had for its object the assembling 
of a Congress in Mexico City to govern New Spain. An upris- 
ing was planned for December, 1809, but failed, and the con- 
spiracy was temporarily suppressed. Less than a year later it 
was revived under the leadership of the patriot priest, Father 
Miguel Hidalgo, and although he was captured and executed by 
the Spaniards in 1811, and it was not until 1824 that a constitu- 
tion was proclaimed, the long struggle for freedom owed its 
impetus, if not its permanent inspiration to the unselfish hero- 
ism of this brave clergyman, and his immediate successor, Father 
Morelos. The anniversary celebration, which is to be held in 
September, will continue through the month. 
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Newbern, N. C., celebrated the two hundredth anniversary of 
its founding on July 25. Sailing up the Trent River, just as 
their forefather did in 1710, citizens costumed to represent John 
Lawson and his Swiss colonists, and Baron de Graffenreid and 
his Germans, in ships that were replicas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury riggers, landed in the town shortly after noon. Their 
arrival inaugurated an allegorical celebration which lasted for 
three days, during which time some of the most stirring of 
Colonial events were depicted in floats and tableaux. The pro- 
gram closed with a Colonial ball. 


AptHorpP LitIGATION ENDED 


By the recording of about forty deeds during the month of 
July, the litigation over the Apthorp property which has been 
going on in the New York courts for more than a century was 
brought to a close. 

The Apthorp farm comprised sites of some of the most 
famous houses of Revolutionary times. It was one of the larg- 
est individual holdings on the Island of Manhattan. Charles 
Ward Apthorp came to New York several years before the Revo- 
lution and purchased for $15,000 in 1762 and 1763 an estate cov- 
ering what is now about fifty square blocks, from Eighty-ninth 
to Ninety-ninth street and from Central Park to the river. The 
present value of the land alone is at least $125,000.000. It was 
Apthorp’s ambition to become one of the landed gentry of 
America. 

Apthorp was a member of the Governor’s Council from 
1763 until the close of the Revolution, in 1873. He was a signer 
of the address to General Howe after the battle of Long Island, 
and later his homestead was the headquarters of Generals Howe, 
Clinton, Cornwallis, and Carlton. General Washington also oc- 
cupied the house after the battle of Long Island, and waited 
there until the army had passed Harlem Heights. 

After the Revolution Apthorp was indicted for high treason, 
but escaped the penalty. Of his ten children several held com- 
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missions in the British Army, but one daughter, Maria, married, 
in 1789, Hugh Williamson, a leader in the patriot cause and one 
of the delegates who framed the United States Constitution. 

About 1790 Apthorp laid out two more roads, or lanes, from 
the Bloomingdale Road to the river, afterward known as Jaun- 
cey’s and Mott’s or Striker’s Lane. In the early transfers the 
ownership of the lanes was not clearly specified. This made 
little difference while the property was farm land, but with the 
laying out of streets about $4,000,000 worth of property was 
tied up. 

~The closing up of these conveyances has been in the hands of 
James A. Deering, who has represented the greater number of 
the Apthorp heirs for twenty-five years. Other lawyers prom- 
inent in this land struggle have been Ewvarts, Southmayd & 
Choate, Charles A. Peabody, David B. Ogden, and Charles 8. 
Noyes. 

Among the heirs who have terminated the dispute are William 
Waldorf Astor, William H. Bibby, estates of Schuyler Hamilton, 
and of Alice Hamilton, Paul Livingston Mottelay, William G. 
Hamilton, Thomas G. Taylor, Grace R. Johnson, William D. Hol- 
loway, James W. Holloway, Louis T. Evena, Martha J. Taylor, 
and St. Luke’s Hospital. The purchasers of the lanes include 
James S. Lawson, Wiliam S. Champ, co-executor with Mayor 
Gaynor of the Ziegler estate, and William R. Peters. 


CoLONEL Mossy RETIRED 


It was announced early in July that Colonel John S. Mosby, 
the famous Confederate guerrilla, had been discharged from his 
post as special attorney of the Department of Justice, to which 
he was appointed by President Roosevelt, about eight years ago. 
No explanations have been made by the Department, but old 
age is supposed to have been the cause of the dismissal. He is 
73, blind in one eye and somewhat deaf, but his friends say he 
is still active and energetic. It is understood that he will now 
devote his time to writing a book of reminiscences of the civil 
war, with particular reference to the prominent part he played 
in the drama. 7 

Colonel Mosby’s first assignment under the Department was 
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earried out in a way that won him commendation from President 
Roosevelt. He was told to break up the operations of eattle- 
men against Government lands in the middle West, and did it 
in spite of threats of personal injury. He did considerable other 
work of the same kind, but of late years, although always request- 
ing to be put on active service, had little to do. 

It was Grant who pardoned the outlaw and took him into the 
government service. Mosby was a Republican and one of the 
first of the Confederate commanders to accept the result of the 
war philosophically. In 1878 he was appointed consul at Hong- 
kong by President Hayes. In 1885 he was removed from the 
consulate by President Cleveland. At the request of Gen. Grant 
he was then appointed an attorney in the law department of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. Six years ago he returned 
to government service as a special attorney in the Department of 
Justice. 

In his memoirs General Grant speaks of Colonel Mosby most 
appreciatively : 


‘‘Since the close of the war I have come to know Colonel 
Mosby personally, and somewhat intimately. He is a different 
man entirely from what I had supposed. He is slender, not tall, 
wiry, and looks as if he could endure any amount of physical 
exercise. He is able, and thoroughly honest and truthful. There 
were probably but few men in the South who could have com- 
manded successfully a separate detachment in the rear of an 
opposing army, and so near the border of hostilities, as long as 
he did without losing his entire command.”’ 

Such, in brief, has been the civil career of the man whose name 
was used in war times by the mothers and nurses of the North 
to frighten unruly children into obedience, and who was dreaded 
by the the Union soldiers as a scourge. 


Tur CONFEDERATE PENSION SysTEM 


A recent number of the South Atlantic Quarterly contains much 
interesting information upon a subject concerning which little 
has been written—the Confederate pension system. To sum- 
marize the facts: 

‘With the recovering wealth and prosperity of the South, one 
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by one every Southern State has established its Confederate 
pension system. | 

‘“‘The amounts of the pensions are small as compared with 
those under the Federal system, but with the increase in 
resources there is a constant increase in the State appropriations 
for Confederate pensions. 

‘‘An investigation made a few years ago showed 99,049 Con- 
federate pensioners in the Southern States. The total expendi- 
ture for the year 1906 was $3,875,000, so that the average pen- 
sion was less than $40 a year. Fortunately recent reports are 
available from Georgia, the State with the most important Con- 
federate pension system. 

‘‘In that State pensions have been paid since 1893 to the 
widows of Confederate soldiers whose husbands died in service 
or after the war from disability or disease contracted in service. 
In 1896 indigent Confederate soldiers were placed upon the rolls, 
and in 1902 the benefits were extended to indigent widows of 
Confederate soldiers, even though the soldier’s death was in no 
way due to his military service. A constitutional amendment 
has recently been adopted which opens the way to increasing 
liberality, especially in the granting of pensions to Confederate 
soldiers’ widows. 

Including the year 1910, the pension payments since the begin- 
ning of the Georgia system have amounted to over $14,000,000, 
a great sum for a single State of the South. The following table 
shows the growth of the Georgia pension system: 


Number of Amount 

pensioners. paid. 
LSSO Sete eee ae a aot Re iets epee e Ciris Beso $158,790 
1895. Ciao aah ee her ee eee ee eee Spe TNs) 426,340 
1900... fet 2, ee eee ePewieeete 11,558 678,100 
1905 2h ee a eee 15,065 893,069 


1909 vs. oh: sot es ee ei ene ee 15,779 938,560 
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